ADVERTISEMENT. 


* Doctrine of the Paſſions, 
in the firſt Edition of it, 
ſtood merely as an Introduction 
to the Diſcourſes of the Love of 

God, and the Uſe and Abuſe of 
the Paſſions in Religion; but be- 
ing Corrected and Enlarged, it is 
now publiſhed alone as a diſtinct 


Treatiſe. The Diſcourſes of the 
Love of God, &c. are alſo printed 


by themſelves. 
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He that hath no Rule over his own Spirit, is like a City 
that is broken down, and without Walls. 
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HE Motions of the Hearts of 

Men are infinitely various: The 
different Forms and Shapes in which our 
Paſſions appear, the ſudden and ſecret 
Turnings and Windings of them thro' 
the Heart, with the ſtrange Mixtures 
and Complications of them in their con- 
tinual Exerciſe, are innumerable and 
nameleſs. It is as hard, almoſt, to re- 
duce them to a perfect Scheme, and to 
range all their Excurſions into exact Or- 
der of Science, as it is to bring them un- 
der complete Government in Practice. 
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PREFACE. 


Yet ſince it is of ſuch vaſt Importance 
in human Life to regulate their Mo- 


tions, that they may not become utterly 


exorbitant and miſchievous, I thought it 


proper, for this End, to make a diligent 


Inquiry into the Nature of theſe mingled 
Powers of Fleſh and Spirit, to take a 
Survey of them in a comprehenſive View, 


and draw them into a little Syſtem. 
With no ſmall Care I have attempted to 
range them in ſome tolerable Order and 


Method under general Names, to trace 
out and obſerve their Cauſes, their Ef- 


fects, their Influences on human Affairs, 


and the various Purpoſes which they 


ſerve in the Life of Man. This is not 


only deſirable, as it is a part of the Sci- 


ence of human Nature, or the Knowledge 


of ourſelves, without which we can 


never pretend to be Ph:loſophers; but this 


may alſo give us ſome Aſſiſtance toward 


the 
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the forming proper Rules for their better 
Management, and the bringing theſe ac- 
tive and reſtleſs Promoters, or Diſturbers 
of our Happineſs, under a moral and 
religious Diſcipline; and without this, 
we can neither be Men of Wiſdom nor 
'- Si 


The natural Afections of Man are 


defigned for valuable Ends in Life, when 


put under due Government: They wilt 


render difficult Duties eaſy, and relieve 
many of the Troubles and Fatigues of 


the preſent State. But if they are let 
run looſe without Control, or if they are 


abufed, and employed to wrong Pur- 


poſes, they become the Springs and Oc- 
caſions of much Miſchief and Miſery. 


The Intereſts of Virtue and Vice are 
greatly concerned in this Matter. The 


Regulation of the Paſſions is a Thing of 
A 4 unſpeak- 


vii P-R;E.F;A;C-E; 
unſpeakable Moment to us, conſidered 
either as Men, or as Chriſtians. Ungo- 
verned Paſſions break all the Bonds of 
human Society and Peace, and would 
change the Tribes of Mankind into bru- 
tal Herds, or make the World a mere 
Wilderneſs of Savages. Paſſion un- 
bridled would violate all the ſacred Ties 
of Religion, and raiſe the Sons of Men 
in Arms againſt their Creator. Where 
Paſſion runs riot, there'are none of the 
Rights of God or Man ſecure from its 
Inſolences. 


But when theſe vehement Powers of 
Nature are reduced to the Obedience of 
Reaſon, it renders our Conduct amiable 
and uſeful to our Fellow- creatures, and 
makes Virtue ſhine in the World in its 
proper Ornaments; this will go a great 
way to procure our own Eaſe and Hap- 
pineſs, ſo far as it is attainable in this 
Life, 


* 
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Life, and it will tend to make our Neigh- 
bours happy as ourſelves. What is the 
true Uſe or Abuſe of the Paſſions in reli- 
gious Afairs, is very little mentioned in 
this Treatiſe, becauſe it is the whole 
_ profeſſed Subject and Deſign of thoſe 
Diſcourſes of the Love of God, &c. which 
were joined with this Treatiſe in the firſt 
Edition of it, and Þ intend ſhall be 
ſhortly publiſhed again : But theſe two 
Books now ſtand ſeparate, that Readers 
of a different Genius may pleaſe them- 
ſelves. Thus much I may be permitted 
to ſay here, that the Soul which governs 
its Affections by the ſacred Dictates of 
Reaſon and Religion, and keeps itſelf at 
a proper Looſe from every Creature, 
ſtands much leſs expoſed to the Injuries 
and Sorrows of Life, and is better pre- 
pared to part with all earthly Comforts 
at the Call of Providence. Such a hap- 


py Temper of Mind will enable us chear- 
| fully 


to re HS . * a 
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fully to reſign Life itſelf, with all its 
mortal Intereſts, at the appointed Hour, 1 


and to enter gloriouſly upon the nobler 
Employments, and the diviner Joys that 
await us in the upper World, 
TH E 9 l 
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SECT. I. 
The various Senſes of the Word. 


HE Word Paſſion, in the ab- 
1 I. ſtrated and logical Senſe of it, 
J denotes the receiving of the Ac- 

A e tion of ſome Agent: As if an 
Archer bend his. Bow, the Archer is the 
Agent; the Bow is the Patient; the bend- 
ing, as it comes from the Archer, is the 
Action; 


— ————— 3] Ho a ey er —— — — — — — 


2 Various Paſſions 


Action; but as it terminates in the 
Bow, it is called the Pæſton. But this 
is entirely a Philoſophical Senſe of the 
Word, and never uſed in common Life; 
therefore 1 diſmils it. 

Yet we may juſt take notice, that 
the Term Paſſion ſometimes fignifies 
any painful Suffering of Soul and Body : 
For it is in this Senſe we uſe it when 
we ſpeak of the Paſſion of Chri/t, where- 
by we mean his Agony in the Garden, 
and eſpecially his Death on the Croſs; 
and ſo it is uſed in our Tranſlation of 
the Bible, 4s i. 3. He fhewed himſelf 
alive after his Paſſion. 

Paſſions, in this Diſcourſe, ſignify the 
ſame with Natural Affections in general, 
ſuch as Love, Hatred, Jay, Hope, An- 
ger, Sorrow, OC, | 

Here we may obſerve, that the Term 
Paſſion is often uſed in Converſation 
in a more limited Senſe, to denote one 
of theſe particular Affections, namely, 
Anger, or ſudden Reſentment; as the 
Word Affection is uſed ſometimes alto 
in a limited Senſe, and ſignifies Love. 
So we lay Moſes was once in a Paſſion, 
whereby we mean he was angry; or 


Fonab 


of the Word Paſſion. ; 


Jonab was a paſſionate Man, that is, he 


was given to ſudden and violent Reſent- 
ments: And in the fame manner we ſay, 
David had an Affection for Jonathan, that 
is, he loved him: Or St ohn was a very 
affetionate Man, that is, he was of a loving 


and kind Diſpoſition. But in this Diſ- 


courſe we take Paſſion and Affection to 
mean the ſame Thing, and to extend to 
any of theſe Powers and Principles of hu- 
man Nature, which were juſt mentioned; 
ſuch as Love, Joy, &c. 

The Name of Paſſion ſeems to have 


been given originally to theſe Affections 


of human Nature, either from the Im- 
preſſions or Commotions which the ani- 
mal Powers receive by the Soul's Per- 
ception of that Object which raiſes the 
Paſſion, or from the Impreſſion or Sen- 
ſation which the Soul receives by this 


Commotion of the animal Powers, or 


perhaps from both theſe, as this Subject 
will be after explained. 
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4 The Paſſions deſcribed 


SECT. Il. 
The Deſcription of the Paſſions, together 


with a general Diviſion of them into 
three Ranks. | 


T is evident from the Nature of 


Things, that there muſt be in pure 
and ſeparate Spirits ſome Afſections cor- 
reſpondent to moſt of thoſe Paſſious 
which our Spirits feel who dwell in 
animal Bodies. They have Love and 
Hatred, Deſire and Averjion, Foy and 
Sorrow, Fear and Hope, as well as we: 


But while we dwell in theſe Bodies, the 


Affections of our Minds will be accom- 
panied with ſome Commotions of ani- 
mal Nature, and ſome peculiar Senfations, 
whereby, as I hinted, they obtain the 
Name of Pafjons. Now tis exceeding 
hard, if not impoſſible, for us preciſely 
to diſtinguiſh how far the animal Nature, 
and how far the Mind or Spirit, are con- 
cerned in producing all theſe Effects, and 
in raiſing theſe Senſationsor Commotions 
which we call Paſſins. I ſhall confine 


myſelf therefore in this Diſcourſe only 
to give ſome Account of theſe complex 


Work- 
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and diſtinguiſhed. 1 


Workings of our compound Nature as 
we find them in our preſent embodied 
State, - 8 
The Paſſiuns may be thus deſcribed : 
They are thoſe ſenſible Commotions of 
our whole Nature, both Soul and Body, 
which are occaſioned by the Perception of 
an Object according to ſome ſpecial Pro- 
perties that belong to it. See Secł. III. 
Rem. 2 and 3. 

An Object which is ſuited to excite the 
Paſſions muſt have one of theſe three 
Properties, namely, it muſt be either rare 
and uncommon, or good and agreeable, or 
evil and diſagreeable : or at leaſt we muſt 


| have fuch an Idea and Apprehenfion of 


it before it can excite any Paſſion in us. 
Now if we will diſtinguiſh the chief 

Paſſions of our Nature according to their 

Objects, and confine ourſelvesto the com- 


mon Words and Names whereby they 
are uſually called, we may make three 


Ranks of them; which for Diſtinction's 


ſake I thall name the firſt, ſecond, and 


third Rank The two firſt are primitive, 
the third is derivative. 


The firſt Rank of Paſſions are thee 


three ; Admiration, Love, and Hatred. | 
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If the Object be rare or uncommon, it 
excites Admiration or Wonder. 

If we look on it as good or any way 
agreeable to us, it may engage our Love; 
but if it be evil or diſagreeable, it moves 
our Hatred. Note here, I take the 
Words Good and Evil, and conſequently, 
the Words Love and Hatred, 1n a very 
large Senſe, which I ſhall account for af- 
terwards. 


The ſecond Rank of chief Paſſions are 


the divers kinds of Love and Hatred, 
which alſo are diſtinguiſhed by their Ob- 


If the Object appear valuable, it raiſes 
a Love of Eſteem; if worthleſs, the Ha- 
tred is called Contempt. 

If the Object appear fit to receive Good 


from us, it is Love of Benevolence, or 


Good-w1ill: If it appear rather fit to re- 
ceive Evil from us, the Hatred is called 
Malevolence or IIl-æpill. 

If the Object appear pleaſing, and fit 
to do us good, it raiſes the Love of Com- 
placence, or Delight ; if it be diſpleaſing, 


and unfit to do us good, it excites a Di- 


plicence, or Diſlike. 


From 
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and diſtinguiſbed. 7 


From Love and Hatred in their diffe- 
tents kinds, (but chiefly from Complacence 
and Diſplicence) ariſe ſeveral more chief 
Paſſions, which may be called the third 
Rank, and which are alſo diſtinguiſhed by 


their Objects. 
Note, In this pair of Patſhons, Com- 


placence and Diſplacence, and in all the 


third Rank, which is chiefly derived from 
them, the pleaſing Object is more pro- 
perly called Good, and the diſpleaſing 


Object is more properly called Evil, than 


in the Paſſions before-mentioned. 

If the Good be abſent or unpoſſeſſed, 
and poſſible to be obtained, the Paſſion 
of Love grows up to Deſire; if the Evil 
may poſſibly come upon us, the Hatred 
expreſſes itſelf in Aver on, or Avoi dance: 
Though there may be alſo an Averfion 
to ſome Evil from which we are ſufh- 
ciently ſecure. | | 
If there be any Proſpect of obtaining 


the abſent Good, there is a Paſſion ex- 


cited which is called Hope; but if the 
abſent Evil be likely to come upon us, it 
raiſes the Paſſion of Fear, 

Hear allo ariſes from a preſent or ex- 
pected Good in danger of being loſt : 
B 3 And 
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8 The Paſſions deſcribed 


And there is a Hope of Security from ſome 
abſent threatning Evil, or of Deliverance 
from ſome Evil that is preſent. | 

If the Good be actually obtained, or 
the Evil prevented, it excites our 7 
and Glagneſs; if the Good be actually 


loſt, or the Evil come upon us, it cauſes 


Sorrow, or Grief. 
Whoever helps us toattain this Good, 


or prevents the Evil, excites in us Grati- 


tude > Whoſoever hitiders our Attain- 
ment of Good, or promotes the Evil, 
raiſes our Anger. 


There are very few, if any, of the 


Paſſions for which we have any Name, 


and which are uſually taken notice of in 


the Heart of Man; but they may be re- 
duced to ſome or other of theſe general 
Heads, as I ſhall explain them. 

1 don' t pretend to lay down this Diſ- 
tinction and Arrangement of the Paſſions 
Man as an uncontroverted or certain 
thing: But upon the beſt Survey Ican take 
of the various Workings of the Heart 
of Man, as well as of the ſeveral Authors 
who have written on this Subject, I 
don't find any of them lead me into an 


eaſier or better Scheme than this. A good 


logical 
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and diſtinguiſhed. g 
logical Scheme and Arrangement of 
Things has ſome Advantages in it; it 
ſhews us the Relations of various Things 
to each other, their Correſpondences, their 
Similitudes, and Differences; and it greatly 
aſſiſts the Memory : But 'tis ſtill of more 
Importance to deſcribethe ſeveral Pafſions 
with Juſtice and Truth as they are in Na- 


ture, than to range them in logical Claſs- 


es and juſt Order. 


SECT. III. 


A further Account of the Nature of the 
Paſſions, in ſome Remarks concerning 
them. 


T appears by what I have already 
= ſaid, that the Paſſions are certain 
Principles or Powers in Man of a mix'd 
Nature, belonging partly to the Soul or 
Mind, and partly to the animal Body, 
z. e. the Fleſh and Blood: For it is evi- 
dent, that when we perceive any Object 
with ſuch Properties as are before-men- 


tioned, we find uſually ſome Ferments 
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j of the Blood, or natural Spirits *, or 
i ſome Alterations which affect the Body, 
| as well as we feel ſpecial Impreſſions on 
| our Minds. What theſe ſpecial Ferments 
| are, or what the diſtin& Commotions of 
| 


* 


the Nerves, or inward Parts of animal 
Nature in the ſeveral diſtinct Paſſions, is ; 
not eaſy to determine with Exa&neſs: +» 
| It requires a good Skill in Anatomy, and 
(long and watchful Obſervation of the _ 
Workings of the ſeveral Paſſions, to write 
on this Subject with Succeſs. The inge- _ 
nious Deſcartes has aimed at it in his 
Treatiſe on this Subject, and perhaps _ 
hath as happily performed it as could be 
expected, conſidering how much leſs Ac. 
quaintance with animal Nature the learn- 
ed World had arrived at in his Age. 
I I proceed now to give ſome further 
Account of theſe pathetic Powers of hu- 
man Nature by the following Remarks. 
* Whatl call here natural Spirits, are ſome- 
times called animal or vital Spirits, which are ſup- 
poſed to be the Springs or Mediums of animal Mo- 
tions, both inward and outward : But whether 
theſe be ſome refined ſpirituous Liquids, or Vapours 
drawn off from the Blood, or whether they be no- 
thing elſe but the elaſtic or ſpringy Parts of the 
Air drawn in by Reſpiration, and mingled with the 


Blood and other animal Juices, is not yet entire!y 
agreed by Philoſophers, 
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on the Paſſions. IF 
I. It is not neceſſary that the Object 
which excites our Paſſions ſhould be ſome- 
thing actually preſent with us; for if there 
be but the Idea of it found in the Mind 
or Imagination, 'tis ſufficient to raiſe in- 
tenſe Paſſions; ſometimes Horror and 
Fear may be unruly and violent, when 
the Objects or Occaſions of them are far 
diſtant; but they are ſuppoſed to be ap- 
* proaching : And ſometimes the very Ab- 
ſence of pleaſing or diſpleaſing Objects 
5 may be the Occaſion of Grief or Joy; 
but 'tis then the Perception of this Ab- 
ſence that is the immediate Cauſe of 
them. 
II. The Paſſions are wont to be de- 
ſoribed as mere inward Senſations x. But 
ſince there are ſome few of the Paſſions 
that include Acts of Volition in them, or 
ſome Propenſities or Outgoings of the 
Mill as well as Perceptions of the Mind, 
4 | fuch as the Paſſions of Deſire, Aver ſion, 
B. | 
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*] have ſometimes deſcribed the Paſſions, as the 
= Soul's Senſations of ſome Commotions in animal 
3 Nature ariſing from the Perception of peculiat Ob- 
ber And I think it is not of much Importance 
whether they be called the Soul's Senſations of Com- 
2 motions in the Body, or ſenſible Commotions of Soul and: 
5 I am ſure both are included in every Paſſic n. 
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and their Species, I chooſe rather in this 
Place to deſcribe the Paſſions in general, 
as ſome ſen/ible Commotions of our whole 
Nature, both Soul and Body, which De- 
ſcription may perhaps more fully com- 
prehend all the Paſſions. 

III. Though moſt of the Paſſions are 
confeſſed to be Senſations, yet I have fre- 
quently in my Diſcourſes of the Love of 
God, &c. called them active and ſprightly 
Powers, becauſe ſome of them include 
the Act of the Will in them, and very 
few of them are ſo entirely paſive but 
they have a tendency to excite the Per- 
ſon to lively and vigorous Actions of ſome 


kind or other: and indeed this is the 
chief Deſign of them in the Nature f 


Man. * 

IV. Becauſe ſeveral of the Paſſions, 
or theſe Commotions of animal Nature, 
do particularly affe& the Heart, therefore 


the Heart, in the common Senſe of Man- 


kind, is reckoned the Scat of the Paſſions, |” 
and they are ſometimes called the Paſſions | 
of the Heart. Twas probably from this 
Obſervation that ſome ancient Philoſo- 
phers and Writers, among other Nations 
as well as the Jews, ſuppoſed the Heart 
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to be the ſpecial Seat and Reſidence of 
the Soul or intellectual Spirit, and on 
this Account the Heart in Scripture, as 
well as in Heathen Writings, is uſed to ſig- 
- nnitfy the Soul itſelf. 

4 V. The Ferment of the animal Juices, 
HN and the Motion of the Blood, are not the 
only Things which are affected while 
Paſſion is raiſed; for moſt of the Paſ- 
ſions have ſome Effects on the Colour or 
Features of the Countenance, and eſpeci- 
ally on the Eyes, and diſcover themſelves 
by Geſtures or Voices, or other outward 
Signs: So Sorrow is diſcovered by Tears 


and Groans, Mirth by Laughter, Joy by 
> | a ſmiling Countenance, and Anger by 
F  Frowning, Sc. Whence it comes to paſs, 


that many of them are ſo happily imi- 

” tated by Painters. | 
= VI. It is true that the Paſſions are ge- 
= nerally, if not always, rai{ed or occaſioned 
': by the Perception of ſome Object, ac- 
cording to the ſpecial Properties that be- 
long to it; yet there are ſeveral Things 
in the Nature and the Life of Man, 
which greatly diſpoſe the Heart to par- 
ticular Paſſions, and render it much more 
ſuſceptive of them; ſuch as Age, Conſti- 
tution, 
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tution, Health or Sickneſs, Weather, &c. 
which I ſhall hereafter enumerate more 
particularly, 

VII. Though the Complexion of ſome 
Perſons makes them more ſuſceptive of 
theſe pathetic Commotions 77 general 
than others are, and though the natural 


or accidental State or Circumſtances of 


fome Perſons, and at certain Seaſons, diſ- 
poſe them more to particular Paſſions, 
ſuch as Fear, Anger, Joy, Hope, &c. yet 
there is ſcarce any Perſon, whatſoever be 
his Complexion, or his Age, or his Cir- 
cumſtances, who makes a ſtrict and nar- 
row Obſervation of what paſſes within 
him, but will find almoſt all the Paſſions 
of Nature at one Time or other riſing 
in him in greater or leſs Degrees. 
VIII. Though the chief, and the ori- 
ginal Paſſions are theſe which were be- 
fore named, viz. Vonder, Love, Hatred, 
Efteem, Contempt, &c. yet they include 
a great variety of particular Affections 
under them. In many of the Paſ- 
ſions the Ferments of Fleſh and Blood, 
and the Senſations and Motions of the 
Mind, are ſo exceeding ſwift and mo- 
mentaneous, they are ſo joined and com- 
plicated 
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plicated with eich other, and they run 
fo often into one another in an undiſtin- 


guiſhed Mixture, that tis exceeding hard 


to give ſuch an accurate and diſtinct 
Account of all of them as one would 


wiſh or deſire. 
IX. There is another Thing alſo that 


makes a juſt and accurate Scheme of the 


Paſſions very difficult, if not impoſſible ; 
and that is, that the Language of Men 


has ſometimes made one word to ſignify 


very different Paſſions, or Appetites; as 
for Inſtance, the Word Love fignifies 
Glattony, which is the Love of eating 
good Victuals ; and Friendſhip, which is 
the Love of an equal intelligent Being; 
and Ambition, which is the Love of Ho- 
nour ; and Concupiſcence or Luſt; all theſe 
are called Love. So Modeſty, which is 
the Spring of innocent Bluſhes, and the 
Guard of Virtue; and that Bluſh of 
Confufion and Diſhonour, which is the 


juſt Effet of Guilt, are both called 


Shame. Theſe are different Ideas, but 
the ſame Name ſtill. 

Again, the Language of Men hath 
fometimes combined and aſſociated ſeve- 


ral Ideas of different Paſſions into one 
Word 


_- 
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Word or Name; ſuch as Jealouſy, Su/ſ- 


picion, Envy : And ſometimes where the 4 
Paſſions themſelves have ſcarce any dif- | 
ference, yet there are different Names for 
them; as Anger, and Wrath, and Fury: 
And there are many other combined 1 
Paſſions that have no Name. A perfect 2 
Scheme therefore is not to be expected. 1 
X. Finally, I would give my Readers 
Notice, that ſeveral of theſe Principles, 
Qualities, or Tempers in Men, which 3 
I have ranked among the Paſſionsm, 
may be called Virtues and Vices; as b 
Pride, Envy, Good-will, Compaſſion, &c. "i 
and are ſo deſcribed by the Writers of 
Merality : But ſince they are often at- 15 
tended with particular Ferments or Com- 
motions of animal Nature, and diſtinct 
Senſations of the Mind, I have given 
them a Place among the Paſſions. 
TIheſe Things being premiſed, I pro- 
ceed now to give ſome Account of each 
general or original Paſſion, with the Par- 
ticulars contained under it. 
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FE 

Of Admiration or Wonder. 
| HE moſt primitive and original 
Paſlions, or thoſe of the firſt 
Rank, are Admiration, Love and Ha- 
tred. 
_ Firſt, Admiration. When we perceive 
any Object that is rare and uncommon, 
that is new and range, either for its 
Kinds, or for its Qualities ; or when we 
meet with ſuch an Occurrence or Event 


as is unuſual or unexpefted ; or ſuch as is 
at leaſt unuſual at ſuch a particular Time 


and Place, we are ſtruck with Admira- 


tion or Wonder: And that without any 
Confideration whether the Object be va- 
luable or worthleſs, whether it be good or 
evil, We wonder at a very great or a 
very little Man, a Dwarf or a Giant; 
at a very little Horſe, at a huge Snake 
or Toad, at an Elephant, or a Whale, 
or a Comet, or at any rare Performances 


of Art, as moving Machines, ſuch as 


Clocks, Watches with a variety of un- 
common Motions and Operations; we 
wonder at a Piece of extraordinary Wit, 

Skill 


Moments, this is called Supor. 
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Skill or Learning ; even at artificial Tri- 
fles, as a Flea kept alive in a Chain; at 
any uncommon Appearances in Nature 
diſcovered by a Teleſcope, a Microſcope, 


e. Admiration has no Regard to the 


Agreeableneſs or Diſagreeableneſs of the 
Object, but only the Rarity of it. And 
for this Reaſon Vonder ſeems to be the 


firſt of the Paſſions. 


If the Object which is rare or uncom. 
mon appear to us on a ſudden, or in an 
unexpected Moment, we give it the 
Name of Su, priſe. 

If our Wonder ariſe to a high De- 
gree, we call it Amaſement or Aftoniſhe 
ment. 

This Paſſion diſcovers itſelf by lifting 
up of the Hands or the Eyes, and by 
an intenſe Fixation of the Sight or the 
Thoughts. When it riſes very high on a 
ſudden, it will ſtop the Voice, and re- 
duce the Perſon as it were to the fixed 
Poſture and Silence of a Statue for a few 
And if 
Fear be joined with it, it will produce 
more unhappy Effects. 

Let it be obſerved, that this Paſſion 
* properly no oppolite, becauſe if the 
Object 
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Object be not rare or new, or if the Ap- 
pearance be not /udden or unexpected, but 


a mere common and familiar Thing, or 


an expected Occurrence, we receive it 


with great calmneſs, and feel no ſuch 


Commotion of Nature about it; we treat 
it with Neglect inſtead of Wonder: Now 
Neglect is no Paſſion. The reſt of the 
Paſſions, at leaſt the moſt of them, go 
in Pairs. | 
Let us take notice alſo that Adm. 
ration is moſt frequently excited in young 
Perſons, and ſuch as have had but little 


Opportunity of - furniſhing themſelves 
with the Knowledge of various Things, 


either in Nature or Providence, or in 
the Sciences: whereas wiſe and learned 
Men, who have ſeen or known a large 
Variety of Objects and Events, ſeldom 
find Things rare, and new, or ſtrange 
enough to wonder at. 1 

I might obſerve alſo, that thoſe who 
are of a very heavy and ſtupid Genius, 


have not Curioſity or Sprightlineſs 


enough in their Conſtitution to take no- 
tice of Things new and ſtrange; and 
they are not very ſubject to Admira- 


tion. 
Thus 
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Thus it appears why wiſe Men and 
Fools do not ſo often wonder as Per- 
ſons of a middle Rank of Genius or 
Improvement. 

The great End and Deſign of this 
Paſſion of Admiration is to fix our At- 
tention upon the admired Object, to im- 
preſs it more effectually upon our Me- 
mory, as well as to give a ſenſible De- 
light to the Mind of Man, which loves 
Newneſs. and Variety; and eſpecially 
Where the Object has any Thing in it 
that is va/uable-or agreeable, which would 
incline. us to eſeem or love it. This leads 
me to the next general Paſſions of the 


SECT. v. 
Love and Hatred. 


FT HE Motions of the Mind, and 
+ the correſpondent Ferments of the 
Blood, are very numerous in our Na- 
ture, and are not always happily diſtin- 
puiſhed by thoſe Words and Names 
which have been commonly applied to 
them. When we treat of any Subject, 
| we 
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we . muſt for the moſt Part take the 
Names of Things as we find them, for 
there is no Poflibility of making the 
Bulk of Mankind, for whom we write, 
change their uſual Forms of Speech, in 
order to obtain a more philoſophical Ex- 
actneſs. 
The next primitive Paſſions therefore 
I continue to call Love and Hatred. 

Love in general implies ſome Appro- 
bation of, or Propenſity towards what 
appears to us as good: Hatred is a Diſ- 
approbation of, or Aver ſion to what ap- 
pears to us as Evil. But the Words 
Good and Evil, in human Languages, 
being extended to a vaſt Variety of dif- 
ferent Objects, the Names of Love and 
Hatred (but eſpecially Love) have been 

uſed in as great a Variety of Significa- 
tions, and are become very equi vocal 
Words, z. e. Words of many Meanings. 
And therefore I take Love and Hatred 
here in ſo general a Senſe, as may be ap- 
plied to all thoſe Paſſions which ariſe 
from the ſeveral Objects, which may be 
called Good or Evil. 

In this general Senſe therefore the 
Word Good may ſignify any Thing that 

| we 
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we can look upon with Eſeem, with 
Good. uni or with Delight; and Evil 
may be extended to mean whatſoever 


we view with Contempt, with IIl will, 
or with D:iſgu/t And hence ariſes the 
ſecond Rank of general or primitive 
Paſſions, viz. Eſteem and Contempt, 
Good. will and Il ævill, Delight and Diſ- 
guſt, all which are but — Kinds 
of Love and Hatred. 


Wo E C. T. VL 
Efeen and Contempt. 


H E firſt Sort of Love is called 

Eſteem, and its Oppoſite is Con- 
tempt. I grant that theſe Words Efteem 
and Contempt may be ſometimes uſed to 
fignify a calm and ſedate Judgement of the 
Mind, concerning thoſe Objects which 
are either valuable or worthleſs. Yet if 
we will enter into ourſelves, and conſi- 
der our own inward Senfations, and 
what paſſes within us, we ſhall find that 
when we eſteem or deſpiſe any Thing in 


a high Degree, it will cauſe ſome Fer- 


ment of the Blood and natural Spirits, 
or 
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or ſome Commotion in animal Na- 


ture, 


I know ſome Writers have made 
Efteem and Contempt to be Species of 


Admiration: But there are ſeveral Rea- 
ſons for which I think they are much 


better ranked under Love and Hatred, 


eſpecially ſince they ſuppoſe ſome De- 


gree of Good or Evil, that is Worthineſs 


or Unworthineſs in the Object. 


Efteem is that Paſſion which ariſes from 
the mere Conſideration of ſome Excel- 
lency, or ſomething that is valuable in 
an Object ; and it belongs either to Per- 
ſons or Things. Contempt ariſes from 
the mere Conſideration of a worthleſs 
Object, and eſpecially if it be propoſed 
to us with a Pretence. of Excellency 
in it. So we eſteem a good Picture, and 
the Hand that drew it, or a good Piece 
of Clockwork, and its Author : But we 


contemn an ill Painting or any bungling 


Performance, as well as the Maker of it, 
that is, conſidered in that View. And if 
any plain and common Engine be made 
well, yet if it be propoſed to us as a 

pretended Piece of Art, in that View we 


45 e it. 
If 
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If our Efteem be raifed by an Object 
which bas any Thing in it either grand 
and ſublime, or ſolemn and facred, it 
is called Reverence or Veneration. So we 
reverence the Perſons and the Counſels 
of our Parents and Superiors: We have 
a Veneration for the Holy Bible, for the 


Memory of the Prophets and Apoſtles, 


and for the Names cf St Auſtin, and 
Sir Jaac Newton. na: | 
And I think when this Veneration or 
high Eſtecm has Gop for its Object, it 
may be properly termed Adoration or in- 
ward Worſhip. 
Our Eſieem of God, or Adoration, ma- 
nifeſts itſelf in never mentioning his 
Name without Awe and Reverence, in 
bowing the Knee, in Prayer and Praiſe, 


in all the ſeveral Forms of outward De- 


votion and in quick Reſentment of an 
Diſhonour done to him. Our hig 
Efteem or Veneration of a Man, appears 
m a humble reſpectful Behayiour toward 
him, ſpeaking his Praiſes, imitating his 
Excellencies, and reſenting his Diſho- 
nour. Comempt diſcovers itſelf by turn- 
ing the Back, ſhrinking up the Noſe, 
thruſting out the Lip, by Deriſion and 
_ Laughter, 
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Laughter, and Terms of Ridicule and 


Jeering. 


As we efteem an excellent Object, and 
contemn what is worthleſs ; ſo it may be 
inquired here, whether there be not a 
ſort of Affection which ariſes eſpecially 
towards an intelligent Object that has 
ſome diſagreeable or diſhonourable Qua- 
lities, and which we may call Dsſe/tzem 
or Diſapprobation. Diſhonourable Qua- 
lities are diſtinct from thoſe which are 
merely wart hleſt, and raiſe a Motion of 
the Mind a little different from Contempt. 
Nor yet is D:/efteexs quite the fame thing 
with Diſplicence. | 

As we manifeſt our E/teem, Diſeſteem, 
and Contempt of other Perſons and 
Things; ſo we ourſelves may be the Ob- 
jects of the fame Aﬀections working in 


If we eſteem ourſelves and our own 
good Qualities no higher than they de- 
ſerve, it has been called by ſome Wri- 
ters Generofity, which is a Juſt Senſe of 
one's own Worth, and which has'fome 
valuable Effects in human Life: But this 
Word is more uſed for Bounty. 


A due 
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A due Courage, a juſt Fortitude, and 
Magnamimity, a Readineſs to meet Dan- 
gers, or to undertake great Exploits, are 
the natural Effects of this Generoſity. 

And if at the ſame Time we conſider 


that our Nature is ſubje& to many Er- 
rors, Follies and Weakneſſes, and that 


we have been. guilty of many Actions 


that diminiſh our Reputation, Honour 


or Worth; that will raiſe in us ſome 
Diſapprobation or Diſeſteem of ourſelves, 
This is the becoming Aﬀection af , Hu- 
mility, which is very conſiſtent er the 


Generefity before-mentioned. 


If this Senſe of our own Weakneſs 
ſpring not from a juſt Judgement and 
Eſtimation of Things, but merely from a 


certain Frailty and Infirmity of the Mind, 
and ariſe to a greater Degree than it 


ought, and eſpecially if it fink the Spi- 
rits, and overwhelm us with an unrea- 
ſonable Confu hom, * called Abject- 
neſs of Spirit, which often appears in a 
th # e e in Behaviour, in 
perpetual and unreaſonable Baſhfulneſs, 
in ſheepiſh and downcaſt Looks, and 
unmanly Carriage and Conduct. 


From 
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From this Abjefneſs of Spirit ariſes 
Cowardlineſs and Meanneſs of Soul, and an 
Inability to attempt any Thing great and 
glorious, as well as an Inclination to 
practiſe mean and low Flatteries, and 
baſe Submiſſions without Reaſon. 

But, on the other Hand, if a Man 
has too high an Eſteem of his own good 
Qualities and his own Merit, this excites 
the vicious affections of Pride and Self- 
ſufficiency, Conceit and Vanity. This 1s 
ſometimes called Arrogance, becauſe it 
aſſumes and attributes to Self more than 

is due: Sometimes it is termed Se Ad- 
miration; but then the word Admira- 
tion here does not ſignify Wonder, but 
Eſteem. 

From this Pride and Selſfconceit many 
times ſprings an undue Courage, or Bold- 
neſs to attempt what is too high and 
hard for us; which is properly called 
Temerity or Raſhneſs, and is not true For- 
titude or Greatneſs of Soul. 

Hence alſo ariſe Haughtineſs and In- 


Pence in our Carriage towards our Fel- 


low- Creatures, and Scorn and Diſdain 
towards thoſe whom we think much be- 
neath us. 
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We have ſo much of Pride, Vanity, 
and Self-love in us by Nature, that we 
take all Occaſions to borrow from every 


Thing that has any Relation to us ſome 


fine Plumes to dreſs ourſelves in, and 
to advance our gelf-e/teem, We value 
ourſelves for our Country or Nation, 
for our native Town, for our Anceſtors 
or Family, if any Thing excellent or 
honourable hath been ever reported con- 
cerning them. We are ſo ſenſeleſs, as 


to pride ourſelves in being firſt in Trifles, 


or chief even in worthleſs or vicious 
valities. 

This evil Principle of Pride is diſco- 
vered oftentimes by an affected Mien and 
Air, by a toſs of the Head, by a lofty 
Look, by a ſtately and ſtrutting Gait 
and Geſture, by dwelling at a i- 
glaſs, by talking much of one's Self or 


Family, by ſpeaking to equals in a ſcorn- 


ful Tone, as though they were much 
our Inferiors, and by ſpeaking to Infe- 
riors and treating them as though they 
were Cattle. 


Though the Terms of Scorn and Dif- 


dain are generally applied to the Cha- 
racter of Pride and — yet they 
may 
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may be ſometimes uſed in a good Senſe; 


as when a Man of Honour, a Man of 
Virtue, a Perſon of a generous and great 
Soul, diſdains and ſcorns to ſtoop to any 
mean and baſe Practice, even under the 


* ſtrongeſt Temptations. 


Here let it be obſerved (according as 


I have be before hinted in general) that 
= Generefity and Humility may be called 


Virtues rather than Paſſians; becauſe the 
Ferments which are raiſed by them in 
the Blood and natural Spirits, are very 
ſmall, and not often ſenſible: But Pride 
and Abjeftion of Mind, may be juſtly 
counted Paſſions, as well as Infirmities or 
Vices of Nature; for both of them be- 
tray themſelves very ſenſibly in animal 
Nature, in the o2:tward Behaviour, in 
the Countenance and the Geſtures, 
Though theſe two Paſſions, vig. Ab- 


jection and Pride, ſeem to be contrary to 


each other, yet they very commonly 
meet in the ſame Perſons : For thoſe who 
in proſperous Circumſtances are puft up 
with Pride, and carry it with a haughty 
Diſdain and Inſolence towards their 


Neighbours, are oftentimes found to be 
of a mean and cowardly Soul, and ſink 
| into 
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fore I divide it into ſeveral Kinds, I 
would diſtinguiſh it from the Love of 
Complacence or Delight; and indeed, if 
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into the greateſt Meanneſs and Abjecineſ : 
of Spirit, when adverſe Providences and 
Calamity attend them. 

The Mind that is generous and hum- 
ble, that has a juſt and becoming Appre- 
henſion of its own Worth, and a lowly 
Senſe of its own Frailties, maintains ge- 
nerally a more equal Temper in diffe- 
rent Circumſtances of Life, and poſſeſſes 
the pleaſing Virtue which We call 888 0 
nmity, 


SECT. VII. 
Benevolence and Malewvolence. 


HE Grond fort of Dove is called 
Benevolence or Good-191!/l. But be- 


Words or Names were now to be coin'd 
and appropriated to theſe two forts 
of Love, as they are called, I ſhould 


of them, ſince their Acts and Objects 
are ſo very diſtinct; as will appear by 


what follows. 
The 
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The Object of Benevolence is a Thing 
or Perſon fit to receive Good from me: 
The Object of Complacence is a Thing or 
Perſon fir to do me Good, or to give 
me Pleaſure. 

Benevolence is an Inclination or Pro- 
penſity to ſeek the Happineſs or Wel- 
fare of any Being: Complacence 1s the 
Derivation of ſome Degree of N 
to one's Self from any Being &. 

Complacence is a Paſſion that termi- 
nates always finally in one's Self, to make 
one's Self eaſy and pleaſed, though another 
Tong or Perſon may be the Object ot 

: Benevolence always terminates in that 
—_ is the Object of it, in order to 
make that Object eaſy and happy, whe- 
ther it be ourſelves or our Neighbours. 

Benevolence or Good-will therefore 
chiefly and moſt properly has ſome ſen- 
ſible Being for the Object of it, as Man 

G or 

nel Seen it may be areas here, and through- 
out this Diſcourſe of the Paſſions, that | deſcribe 
them all as they are found in Men, and notas they 
may be by way of Analogy transferred to pure Spi- 
ts, or to God himſelf: For when theſe human 
Paſhons are aſcribed to God in Scripture, or in 
Theological Writings, we muſt a little alter our 
dea of them, and remove every Thing from the 
(ivine Idea that is frail or imperfe ct. 
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or ſome other Animal: But we take 
Complacence or Delight in Garments, 
Flowers, Houſes, Herbs, Meats, Drinks, 
Books, Converſation, or any Thing that 

leaſes us, as well as in our animal or 
intellectual Fellow. Creatures, or in God 
our Creator. 

Complacence always ſuppoſes ſome pre- 
ſent Good in the Object ſuited to our 
Deſires or Delights; Benevolence ſome- 
times is laid out upon an Object that has 
no ſuch preſent Good in it as we can 
deſire or delight in, but only ſome Foun- 
dation of future Good, or ſome Capa- 
city to be made good or agreeable. A 

ious Man can never love wicked Men 
with the Love of Complacency or De- 
hight ; but he may exerciſe the Love of 
Benevolence towards them, to pity them, 
and to wiſh their Recovery. So our 
Saviour could not love the bloody City 
of Jeruſalem with Complacency, becauſe 
it killed the Prophets, and blaſphemed 
God and his Son; but he loved it with 
Benevolence, and wept over it ſome Tears 
of Compaſſion. 

There FRF be, Noll there are a _ 


in 
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in which we have no Complacence or pre- 


fent Delight. God and Angels, and good. 
Men, exerciſe Benevolence towards Sin- 
ners, in whom they have no Complacen- 
cy: But there can hardly be any Perſon, 
or any ſenſible Being, in which we take 
Delight, but we have a Gcod. will to it, 
and With its Welfare, 

Thus, though Benevolence and Ci 
placency greatly differ in their Nature, 
yet often meeting and centering in the 
ſame Object, the word Love is applied 
to ſignify both, and too often without a 
juſt Diflinction. 

Having premiſed all theſe Things, let 
us proceed to diſcourſe of the Love of 
Benevolence or Good-will, and its contra-- 
ry, Malevolence or 1/]-will, and to diſtin- 
guiſh them into their ſeveral Kinds. 
Benevolence conſiſts in a hearty Con- 
cern for the Welfare of any ſenſible Be- 
ing, or a Propenſity to do Good to it. In 
= = large Senſe indeed the Word may be 
F applied to that Reſpect which we ſome- 
times ſhew to. 72animate Beings, which: 
are not ſuppoſed to be ſenſible, If we 
ſee the fine Gardens at Kenſington, or the 
noble. as of Raphael at Hampton- 

C 4 Court. 
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Court, we with them a long Continuance 
in their Beauty, and that no rude Hand 
may ever deſtroy them. But this Bene- 
volence, or Love of Good. will, is more pro- 


perly exerciſed towards intelligent or ſen- 
ſible Creatures only. 


Though every Man in reality VR 
Good-will or Benevolence towards himſelf, 
et the word Benevolence generally means 
the Good- Will or Love we bear to ano- 


ther. 
If the being which is Beloved be ac- 


counted inferior to the Lover, it is called 
the Love of /imple Benevolence, or G 


will, without any other Name; ſo a 
Maſter may love his Servant. If the be- 
loved Object be eſteemed equal to the 
Lover, there is generally ſome mutual 


Complacency or Delight mingled with rs 


and it gains the Name of Friendſbip; 

one Friend loves another. If the 89 
be ſuperior, then this Love of Good. will 
is joined with Eſleem, and it is termed 
Honour and Reſpett ; ſo a Servant loves 
his Maſter. But if God himſelf be the 
Object of it, there ought to be the high- 
eſt Eſteem, as well as the greateſt Degree 


of Complacency joined with it; and thus 
Love 
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Love grows up into Devotion. Though 
it muſt be confeſſed, the word De- 
votion has been ſometimes uſed alto 
with Regard to one's Country, toone's Re- 
ligion, to one's Prince, as well as to one's 
God. ö 

This Love of Benevolence or Good. will, 
while it wiſhes well to the Objects of it, 
does oftentimes diſpoſe us to think well 
of them too, which is called Charity, or 
a charitable Opinion. It inclines us to 
Bene fene, or ſpeaking well of them; 


I to GMlity, or ſpeaking kindly to them; 


to Humanity or Beneficence, that is, treat- 
ing them well, or doing Good to them, 
according to the Wants of the one, and 
| the Prudence and Capacity of the other. 
This Good-wll generally diſcovers itſelf 
in a pleaſing Countenance, a ſoft and 
ſmiling Air, Affability of Speech, Gen- 
tleneſs of Behaviour, and a Hand extend- 
ed to invite or relieve the Oppreſſed and 
the Miſerable. 

The Love of Friendſbipdoes as it were, 
unite itſelf to the Object; it produces a 
Communion of Benefits, and cauſes amu- 
tual Communication of good. Offices be- 


tween the Lover and the Perſon beloved. 
C 5 The 
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The Love to Superiors, which is called 
Honour, Reſpect, and Veneration, gene- 
rally carries with it Subjection to the 
Obje beloved, and makes us uſe our 
utmoſt Endeavours to obſerve and pleaſe 
the Perſon beloved, by Submiſſion and by 
Obedience. 

Devotion to God, which is the higheſt 
Love, obliges us to perform all proper 


Acts of Adoration or Worſhip towards 


himſelf, as well as to obey him in all 
other Things which relate to- ourſelves, 
or to our Fellow-Creatures. 
This Endeavour to pleaſe and ſerve 
our Superiors whom we love, when it 


riſes high, is called Zeal, whether it re- 


gards God or a Creature: We ſhew our 
Zeal for our King or our Country, as well 
as for our God. 

Yet we may obſerve alſo, that Zeal 
is ſometimes manifeſted for ſome particu- 


lar Notions or Practices; not only where 


God or our Superiors are intereſted, but 


wherein our own Opinions, or Humours, 
or Inclinations, are chiefly concerned, or 
the Opinion of ſome Sec or Party, to: 


which we are attached; 


"I 
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If the Object of the Love of Benevo- 
J-nce be in miſerable or mournful Cir- 
cumſtances, it is then uſually ſtiled Picy 
and Compaſſion: And this is one of the 
tendereſt Affections which belongs to hu- 
man Nature. If the miſerable Object be 
inferior, our Inclination to help and re 
lieve it is called Mercy and Charity; and 
if the Object be poor, it is called B | 
and Liberalty. 

If the Object of the Love of Friend- 
/hip be in Miſery, it gains the Name of: 
Sympathy, whereby the Lover expreſſes 
an inward Senſe and Fellow-feeling of 
the Pains and Sorrows which his F —. 
ſuſtains: Though perhaps this might as 
well be brought in under the Paſſion of 
Sorrow, unleſs we extend the word Sym- 
pathy to ſignify our Communion: in all: 
the Joys and Sorrows, and all the Con- 

cerns of our Friends. 
Now let us conſider how Malevolence- 
or 1//-w1il] maniteſts itſelf. It implies in 
it a Deſire of ſome Evil to fall upon the: 
hated Object: Itdiſcovers itſelf in Frowns- 
and a louring Countenance, in Uncharita-- 
blenefs, in evil Sentiments, hard Speeches 
to or of its Object, in curling and revil- 


ing, 
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ing, and doing Miſchief, either with open 
Violence or ſecret Spite, as far as there 
1s Power. 

Whether the hated Object be ſuperior, 
inferior, or equal, it may keep the ſame 
Name, and be called TM-will : If it ex- 
tends to Parents, Maſters, and good Ma- 
giſtrates, it becomes a Spirit of Rebellion: 
If it ariſes againſt God, it grows up to 
horrid Impzety. 

If our 2 or Hatred expreſs itſelf 
particularly toward an Object conſider- 
ed merely in mournful and miſerable Cir- 
cumſtances, it is then called Cruelty and 
Inhumanity, or Hardheartedneſs. This 
evil Temper inclines Perſons to inſult 
their Fellow- Creatures under their Mi- 
ſeries, inſtead of pitying and relieving 
them. | 

If our Hatred ariſes to a high Degree, 
and more eſpecially if it be without a 
Cauſe, it is called Malignity and Malice; 
which is a moſt hateful Temper in the. 
Sight of God and Men, and is one of 
the chicf Parts of the Image of the 
Devil. 


SECT. 
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SECT. Wt 


F Complacence and Dijplacence. 


HE third ſort of Love and Ha- 
tred are Complacence and Diſpla- 
1 cence. If the Object be agreeable to me, 
and ſuited to give me Pleaſure, the Love 
1 which I expreſs to it is called the Love 
/ Complacence or Delight; and this ex- 
| tends (as I have hinted before) to Trees 
1 and Fields, to Meats and Drinks, to. 
Buſineſs and Studies, and to every in- 
animate Thing that is capable of giving. 
Pleaſure, as well as to animal or in- 
telligent Beings. 
The Love of Complacency or Delight, 
has almoſt an infinite Variety of Ways 
to expreſs itſelf, according to the various 
Objects of it. We gaze upon a pleaſing: 
Figure, or gay Landſkip, or beautiful 
Picture; we liſten to Muſic or agreeable 
_ Diſcourſe; we walk long in a fine Gar- 
den, we ſmell to Flowers; we eat and 
drink the Food that we love; we are 
intent on delightful Studies; we dwell in 
the Company of our Friends, and pro- 
long 
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long the Enjoyment of the Thing that 


leaſes us. | 
If this Complacency riſe exceeding high 


towards Objects that are inferior, and: 


eſpecially if it exceed the Bounds of ſtrict 
Reaſon, it is called Fondneſs : So Chil- 
dren are fond of Birds, and of their paint- 


ed Toys. 


Yet here I would take notice once 
for all, that there is ſomething of this 
Complacency or Fondneſs, which is very 
innocent and agreeable in the Love which: 
God our Creator has ordained between 
Kindred or the neareſt Relations, and 
which, in general, 1s uſually called Na- 
zural Affection; but being ſuperadded to 
the various names of Love or Benevo- 
lence to Inferiors, Superiors, or Equals, 
renders each of them. a fort of diſtinct. 
Species, for which there are ſcarce any 
Names in our Language. Parents love 
their Children with a Fondneſs and Ten- 
derneſs, added to ſimple Benevolence: 
Children love their Parents with Fondneſs 
and Veneration; Huſbands and Wives. 
love each other with a fond and tender 
Friendſbip; Brothers and Sifters find 
alſo. 
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alſo a mutual Fendneſs ſuperadded to the 
mere Love of Equals. 

This Fondneſs ow our near Relations is: 
manifeſted by the Eyes, by the Lips and 
Voice, by the Countenance and Beha- 
yiour, and by a thouſand nameleſs Airs. 
of Kindneſs and Tenderneſs, which Na- 
ture teaches and underſtands : Nor do we: 
know how to give diſtinct Names to 
theſe different ſorts of Love, ùnleſs we 
borrow them from the Latin Name of 
thoſe Relations, and call them parental 
and filal, conjugal and fraternal Love, 
all which imply Benevelence joined with 
a ſpecial Kind of Complacency. 

Perhaps ſome Readers might think it 
a ſtrange unpardonable Omiſſion, if in a 
Treatiſe of the Paſſions, I ſhould be quite 
filent on that Paſſion, which is known. 
to be one of the ſtrongeſt, 7. e. the Love 
which a Man bears to the Woman whom 
he ſeeks for a Wife: But this has ſuch 
Complications and Peculiarities in it, that 
leave it to the Deſcription of other 
Writers. And as for the lewd and vi- 
cious Paſſions, which unjuſtly aſſume 
the ſame Name, they are not fit to be 
mentioned in this Place, 


As 
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42 Complacence and Diſplacence. 
As an agreeable Object gives Compla- 
cency or Delight ; ſo where the Object 


is difagreeable, it raiſes Diſplacency, Di/- 
lite, or Diſguſt. The word Diſguſt is 


borrowed from the Diſagreeableneſs of 
Food to our Palate, and it is moſt fre- 


quently uſed in ſuch a Caſe, where the 
Object has been once agreeable, but now 
ceaſes to be fo. 

If this Diſplacency riſe to a very high 


Degree, we call it Abhorrence; and ſome- 


times by a Metaphor borrowed from diſ- 
agreeable Food, it is called Lothing. This 
is manifeſted by ſome Diſtortions of the 
Countenance, and by ſhutting the Eyes, 
ſtopping the Ears, turning away the 
Face, or leaving the Room. 

Where this Diſagreeableneſs between 
the Perſon and the Object is ſomething 
very peculiar in Nature, or is wrought 
into the very Conſtitution of Perſons by 


fome early Accident in Life, or by ſome 


long and indulged Habit, it obtains the 
Name of Antipathy : fo ſome Perſons 
have a natural Antipathy to a Cat or a 
Spider, or ſome particular fort of Food; 
and the Effects of it are oftentimes 
very ſudden and ſtrong; it occaſions 
Sweating, Paleneſs, Tremors, Fainting, Sc. 
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Moſt or all of theſe general Paſſions 


may be exerciſed towards ourſelves or to- 


ward others. As the Love of Eſteem 


may have Self for the Object of it, ſo 


may the Love of Benevolence or Good. avill, 
as was hinted before, and ſo may the Love 


1 of Complacence or Delight, We deſire 


the Welfare of ourſelves, we may be 
pleaſed with ourſelves, and delight in 
telf, When Self is the Object, all theſe 
are properly called Se. Love, and all the 
various Kinds and Branches of it are call- 
cd ſelfiſh Paſſions *. 

The moſt of theſe ſe/fi/Þ Paſſions are 
innocent, when kept within proper 
Bounds, and were deſigned for the Ser- 


*The ingenious Author of the Nature and Con- 
duct of the Paſſions, calls thoſe Affections which re- 
late to the Happineſs or Unhappineſs of other Per- 
ſons, public Paſſions or Affections, and makes ſeve- 
ral agreeable and juſt Remarks upon them. Moſt 


of the particular and derivative Paſſions may alſo 


be public as well as ſelſiſo: for they are but the 
Effects of the Love of Benevolence, or the Love of 


 Complacence, or their Contraries, according to the 


Variety of their Objects. We deſire Good for our- 
ſclves or for others: We hope for the Happineſs of 
ourſelves or our Neighbours: We fear, and are 
ſolicitous for the Welfare of our Country, as well 
as for our own: We re7ce in public Proſperity, 
and meurn over public Diſtreſs, 
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vice of Man, to guard him ſrom Evil, 
and to promote his Welfare; yet there 
is ſomething more generous and honour- 
able when the Paſſions of Eſteem, Bene- 
volence, and Complacence, are exerciſed 
towards others. An univerſal Love and 
Benevolence, deſiring the Good of all ſen- 
ſible Beings, is a noble Character; but 
ſtill it muſt be limited by a Submiſſion 
to the Will and Wiſdom of God, who 
governs all Things well, and has not ſeen 
fit effectually to ſecure certain Happineſs 
to all his Creatures. +54 "00h 


SECT. IX 
Defire and Aver ſion. 


E proceed now. to the third Rank 
of Paſſions, which I call deriva- 
tive, becauſe they ſpring chiefly from the 
| Love of Benevolence and Cemplacence, and 
their Contraries. | 
In this Rank the firſt Pair that occur: 
are Deſire and Averſion. When we look. 
upon an Object as good, and ſuppoſe it 
poſſible to be attained, our Defire goes 
out toward it, which is a Tendency or. 


Propenſity to obtain ſome abſent or un- 
_ poſſeſſed: 


19 
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poſſeſſed Good. When we look upon 
an Object as evil, which may poſſibly 
come upon us, it awakes an active Paſ- 
ſion, which we may call Averſion or A- 
voidance, and it implies a Tendency to 
eſcape this Evil. 
Though theſe inward Principles of 
Defire and Aver/ion ſeem to have more 
of the Vill in them than the other Paſ- 
ſions; yet if we examine our own Hearts, 
we ſhall find ſome ſtrong Senſations of 
the Workings of animal Nature, attend- 
ing theſe Acts of the Will, and therefore 
they may be properly called Paffions. 
Here I would have it obſerved, that 
in our animal Natures there are ſome 
 Propenfities or Deſires that ariſe without 
any expreſs Ideas of the Goodneſs or 
Agreeableneſs of their Object to the Mind 
beforehand, ſuch as Hunger, Thirſt, &c. 
Theſe we generally call natural Appe- 
zites. But thoſe Deſires which ariſe from 
our Perception or Opinion of an Object, 
as good or agreeable, are moſt properly 
called Paſſions. Sometimes both theſe are 
united. | 
In the fame manner there may be 
ſome Aver/ions which ariſe in Nature 
__” before. 
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before our Mind expreſly conceives the 
Object to be evil or diſagreeable; ſuch 
are ſome natural Antipathies, which ſeem 
to be ſeated or fixed in the very Fleſh or 
Blood, or mere Animal: So the ſudden 
Diſorders of Body which ſome Perſons 
feel at the Sight or Scent of a Cat, or 
Cheeſe, or at the Approach of a Toad 
or Spider, &c. to which I may add the 
ſwift Efforts of Nature to avoid ſudden 
and frightfal Occurrences, as Thunder, 
Lightning, &c. upon the very firſt Sight 
or Sound of them. I know not any 
fingle Name we have for theſe ſudden 
natural Averfions; they are uſually min- 
gled with the Paſſions, and not diſtin» 
guiſhed from them. But thoſe Aver- 
ions only are in the moſt proper Senſe 
called Paſſions, which ariſe firſt from 
the Mind, conſidering the Object as 
evil. 

If our Deſire to do or receive Good be 
not violent, it is called a fmple Inclina- 
tion or Propenfity : When it riſes high, 
it is termed Longing. When any Object 
raiſes our Averſion to a great Degree, it is 
uſually named Lothing or Abborrence, 
which is a Species of Diſplacenqy, 1 5 

fore. 
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fore. If we are conſtrained by ſuperior 
Force or exceſſive Perſuaſion, to do or 
ſuffer Evil of any kind, contrary to our 
Inclinations, this awakens ſuch à ſort of 
Aver ſion as we call Reluctance or Regret; 
though Regret ſometimes includes Sorrow 
and Repentance. 

It may be juſt worth mentioning here, 
that when our Deſires ſet our active 
Powers on work to obtain the very ſame 
Good, or the ſame ſort of Good which 
another deſires and ſeeks, it is called 
Emulation. This isoftentimes a noble Prin- 
ciple of Virtue, and is far from that 
baſe and miſchievous Paſſion of Envy, 
which has been toooften confounded with 

it, or not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed. 
As our Will to obtain ſome abſent 
Good, joined with certain animal Com- 
motions, is called Deſire; ſo this Defire 
reacheth alſo to Things which appear 
neceſſary as Means to obtain this abſent 
Good: And in the ſame manner our 
Averſion, Hope, Fear, Foy, and Sorrow, 
reach to all thoſe Things which appear 
neceſlary as Means to obtain the Good, 
Or to avoid the Evil, as well as to the 


' Good or Evil themſelves. If a Man 


knowingly 
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knowingly and ſincerely ge/ires to obtain 
Heaven, and avoid Hell, he will conſe- 
quently ere and delight in proper In- 
ſtructions, divine Helps, religious Duties, 
Chriſtian Converſations, Sc. and he will 
have an Aver ſion to Sin, Temptation, Fol- 
ly and Vanity. 

There are ſeveral Objects of Defire in 
this World (and eſpecially if the Deſire 


be immoderate,) which give a diſtinct 


Name to the Paſſion itſelf. Deſire of the 


Pleaſures of Senſe is called Senſuality: 


Defire of Honour, Power and Authority 
among Men, is called Ambition: Deſire 
of Riches has been called Covetouſneſs : 


Deſire of Knowledge, Truth, Peace, Ho- 


lineſs, and Heaven, have no proper Names 
made for them, or affixt to them, that I 
know of. | 

The Deſire of Honour, Power and 
Riches, are uſually counted Vices, when 
they riſe high, and eſpecially when they 
are only confined to ſelfiſh Ends and De- 


ſigns: But when they have a Deſign of 


public Good, they may be virtuous and 
unblameable; for one may deſire Riches, 
Honour, or Power, with a ſincere Deſign 


to do more Service to God and Man. 


r. 
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TE 
Hope and Fear. 
& H E ſecond ſet of Paſſions which 


ariſe from Love and Hatred, are 
Hope and Fear. As the abſent Good 
which is propoſed to us, when it is merely 
poſſible or attainable, raiſes our Defire, fo 
far as there is any Proſpect of its being 
obtained, it awakens our Hope : But fo 
far as the Attainment of it 1s difficult or 
unlikely, it excites our Fear. 

Here note, that the Paſſions of Fear 
and Hope refer chiefly to ſuch abſent Good 
as is not intirely in our own Power, but 
depends in ſome meaſure on ſomething 
without ourſelves : For if it be entirely 
within our Power, why do we not ſeize 
and poſſeſs it? why do we hope or fear 
about it? 3 

Note further, that Fear and Hope do 
mutually and reciprocally gain the Aſ- 
cendency over each other, as the Attain- 
ment of the Good which we purſue ap- 
pears more or leſs probable. 1 
As the Acquiſition of Good, fo the 
Avoidance of Evil awakens our Fear and 


Hope 
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Hope in the ſame manner : If we may 
poſſibly eſcape it, there is Hape; but if 
we may poſhibly ſuffer it, there is Pear. 
Theſe alſo reciprocally riſe and fink, ac- 
cording to the Probability of the abſent 


Evil coming upon us. 


In this changeable State, Fear and 
Hope are not utterly excluded when the 


Good or Evil is preſent with us; for even 


when we poſſeſs Good, we may hope to 
preſerve it, and fear to loſe it: And 
when Evil is come upon us, we may 
fear its Continuance, or hope for its Re- 
moval. 

Our Fears and Hopes ariſe according 
to our Proſpects and Dangers of the fu- 


ture. 
When our Hope riſes to the higheſt 


Degree, i it is called Confidence or Security; 


we are as it were ſure of poſſeſſing the 
Good we deſire: As, on the other Hand, 
when our Fear riſes higheſt, and there 
is little Hope left, it turns into Deſpon- 
dency; and when all Hope is baniſhed, it 


becomes Deſparr. 


When our Fear is very active and buſy 
in Fore-thought about the Evil 8 
it is called Anxiety and Solicitude: When 
| 2 1 1 we 
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we are afraid leſt ſome other Perſon 
ſhould prevent our Poſſeſſion or Enjoy- 
ment of the Good deſired, it awakens 
in us Suſpicion and Jealouſy, which are 


very buſy and troubleſome Paſſions, and 
| diſcover themſelves by a perpetual uneaſy 


Watchfulneſs, and a degree of Diſpla- 
cence and Ill-will towards the Objects of 
them | 

If the Enjoyment of the Good deſired 
depend pretty much on ourſelves, andon 
our own Conduct, and we are at a loſs 


what Means to make uſe of to obtain it, 


then our Hope is attended with Suſpence 
or Fluctuation of the Mind, When this 
is overcome, the Mind feels itſelf in a 
State of Reſolution and Courage. The 
firſt gives a Perplexity of Soul, the laſt 
gives Freedom. 

If Fear be mingled with Surpriſe, or 
ariſe on a ſudden to any violent degree, 
it gains the Name of Terror and Conſter- 
nation. The higheſt degree of Averſion 
and Fear united, are called Horror. 

When Pear ſettles into a Habit, it 
maintainsa moſt dreadfuland inſupport- 
able Tyranny over the Mind, and makes 
Life itſelf a Burden. 8 

„ Deſire 
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Deſire and Hope manifeſt themſelves 
by an eager ſtretching out the Arms to 
receive the Good deſired; by an intent 
Fixation of the Eye on the Perſon from 
whom we expect it ; by breathing and 
panting after the Object of our Deſires; 
by a chearful Countenance, and the Joys 
of Hope intermingledwith earneſt Wiſn- 
es, and an Impatience of Poſſeſſion. 

_ Fear ſhews itſelf by Paleneſs of the 
Cheek, ſinking of the Spirits, trembling 
of the Limbs, Hurry and Confuſion of 
the Mind and Thoughts, Agoniesof Na- 
ture, and Fainting. Manya Perſon has 
died with Fear. Sometimes 1t rouzes 
all Nature to exert itſelf in ſpeedy Flight, 
or other Methods, to avoid the approach- 
ing Evil; ſudden Terror has per formed 
ſome almoſt incredible things of this kind. 
There is nothing (ſays a late Writer) 
more quick and apprehenſive than Fear, 
nor any Paſſion to which our Powers 
pay a more ſpeedy Obedience; for it is in 
Purſuance of that great Law of Nature, 
Self preſer vation. As by lively Hope we 
do in ſome meaſure rejoice in the Good 
before we poſſeſs it; ſo by ſinking Fears 
we do, as it were, ſuffer the Evil before 

SALES 8 | It 
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it comes upon us: And by this means 
many times our Hopes and Fears pleaſe 
and pain us more than the Good or Evil 
when they are preſent with us. 


nee 
Of Joy and Sorrow, 


OY and Sorrow are the third Set of 

Paſſions derived from Love and Ha- 
tred. When the Good we deſire is ob- 
tained and ſecured, our Fears and Hopes 
_ ceaſe, and are turned into Joy: Or if 
the Evil which we would avoid, be ac- 
tually come upon us, all our former 
Hopes and Fears about it fink into pre- 
ſent Grief or Sorrow. 

Sorrow and Foy do properly belong to 
the Mind of Man; ſenſual Pain and 
Pleaſure to the animal Nature united to 
it: Yet in away of Metaphor or Reſem- 
blance, as Grzef is the Pain of the Mind, 
ſo Joy may be called the Pleaſure of the 
Mind. 

When our Joy is moderate, it is Glad- 
neſs : Moderate Grief is called Trouble, 
or Uneafineſs of Mind. 

D 2 | When 


34 Joy and Sorrow. 
When theſe Paſſions are raiſed on a 
ſudden, and to the higheſt Degree, Joy 
pPecomes Exultation or Tranſport, and 
Grief is Dreſs and Anguiſb of Mind: 
And eſpecially if overwhelming Fear of 
further Evil attend it, it is Horror and 
extreme Mifery, — 
Contentment has a ſort of Gladneſs of 
Heart belonging to it, when we limit our 
Deſiies by our Poſſeſſions: But when our 
Deſires are raiſed high, and yet accom- 
pliſhed, this is called Satisfaction. 
When our Joy is derived from ſome 
comical Occaſion or Amuſement, it 1s 
Mirth; this is manifeſted by Laughter: 
If it riſe from ſome conſiderable Oppoſi- 
tion, that 1s vanquiſhed in the Purſuit of 
the Good we deſire, it gains the honour- 
able Name of Triumph. 
When 7 has ſo often or ſo long 
poſſeſt the Mind, that it 1s ſettled into 
a Temper, we call it Chearfulneſs or 
Gaiety of Heart : But if Sorrow affect 
the Conſtitution of the Body, and the 
Temper of the Mind in this manner, itis 
generally joined with habitual Fear, and 
it is named Dejectian, or Heavineſs of 
Spirit, or Melancholy. Thus 1s well de- 
5 ſcribed 
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| ſcribed, A ſinking Sadnejs of preſſing the 
whole Man. 

Good and Evil which are paſt or u- 
ture, as well as what is preſent, will raiſe 
ſome degrees of Joy and Sorrow, but in 
a little different manner. : 

Evil foreſeen gives us Sorrow joined 
with Fear; God foreſeen raiſes the Joy 
of Hope: And ſometimes the Joys and 
Sorrows whichariſe from Hope and Fear 
of Good or Evil to come, are greater 
than thoſe which we feel from the Good 
or Evil when it is come, as was intimat- 
ed before. 

In like manner, the Recollection of 
former Joy gives us ſome Pleaſure that 
we once poſſeſt it, mingled with Pain or 
Grief that it is vaniſhed and gone. So al- 
{o the Remembrance of former Sorrows 
has ſome Bitterneſs in it, while it revives 
them upon the Mind; but it is Matter of 

Joy to think they are finiſhed, and ſhall 
not return. 

When we rejoice upon the Account 
of any Good, which others obtain, it 
may be called Congratulation or Sympathy 
of Joy; and when we grieve upon the 
Account of Evil, which others endure, 
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it is Pity and Sympathy of Sorrow: And 
this ſometimes reaches even to Objects 
where there is no Hope of Relief. Con- 
gratulation is Benevolence and Joy uni- 
ted ; as Benevolence and Sorrow united, 
grow into Pity or Compaſſion *. _ 

But there is a wicked Paſſion called 
Envy, which ſtands in direct Oppoſition 
to Pity and Congratulation. Envy takes 
Pleaſure in ſeeing others made x ray ; 
and it grieves and is uneaſy that others 


ſhould enjoy Proſperity and Peace. It is 
founded on IIl- will, and a 2448 in Joy 


or Sorrow mixed with Ma It gene- 


rally wears a four and uneaſy Counte- 


nance, though ſometimes it puts on a ma- 
lignant Joy. Sometimes it awakens a 
ſpiteful Sneer, and diſpoſes to biting 
Jeſts. It is a moſt hateful Paſſion or 


Temper of Mind, for Fig is not only odi- 


It has been obſerved cy an ingenious Writer, 
Mr Butler, in his Sermons, that Congratulation is 
rather an outward Expreſſion of the inward Plea- 
ſure ariſing from another's Happineſs, than the in- 
ward Senſation of that Pleaſure: And thus it ra- 
ther anſwers to Condolence than to Compaſſion : But 
that ſtrictly ſpeaking there is in his Opinion no one 
ſingle Word or Name, for this Paſſion of Rey vic- 


Hh in the God of others. Yet ſince erer 


comes neareſt to this ies, [ venture to uſe that 
Word, 


% 
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ous to all others, but it waſtes the very 
Life, and deſtroys the Comfort of him 
that carries it in his Boſom. 

Vexation and Fretfumeſs is an active, 
buſy, and galling ſort of Sorrow, that 
hangs about the Spirt, teazes it, and 
makes it reſtleſs, and it is generally join- 
ed with Anger a gainſt ourſelves or others. 
But it is time now to enumerate ſome 
of the common and natural Attendants 
of Joy and Sorrow. 

The natural ** of Joy are Vivacity 
of the Spirits, a ſparkling Eye, a florid 
and ſmiling Countenance, a raiſed Head, 
an erect Poſture of Body, a pleaſant Free- 
dom of Speech, and ſometimes it inclines 
the Lips to Harmony and a Song; and 
ſometimes alſo it raiſes the Voice to 
Shouting, and the Perſon exults or leaps 
for great Gladneſs of Heart. Upon ſome 
tender Occaſions, Leve and J join 
together, and produce Tears. 

The Symptoms and Effects of Sorrow 
are cloſing and heavy Eyelids, a dead 
Paleneſs on the Checks and Lips, a lan- 
guid and gloomy Countenance, Eyes 
flowing with Tears, or dim and waſted 
with weeping, an Aﬀectation of Solitude, 
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fitting in Darkneſs and Silence, or lying 
on the Ground in an abject Poſture; an 
Averſion to Buſineſs, a cold Indifference 
to every Pleaſure, a Neglect of Food and 
Preſs, of Ornaments and Delights, and a 
waſting of Life and the tireſome Hours 
of it in Sighs and Groans, and bitter Com- 
plaints. Heretofore, among the Jews, 
as well as ſome other Nations, deep Sor- 
row was manifeſted by plucking off the 


Hair of the Head and Beard, by tearing 


the Garments, by putting on Sackcloth, 
and ſitting in Aſhes. | 

From natural Joy and Sorrow I am 
led to other Kinds of this Pair of Paſſions, 


which may be called moral Joy and Sor- 


row®, 
Moral Joy 1s a Self-approbation, or a 
Complacency in Self on the Account of 
good Actions done by us. This 1s called 
Peace and Serenity of Conſcience ; if the 
Action be honourable, and the Joy riſe 
high, it may be called Ghry. 5 
Moral Sorro is the inward Diſ-appro- 
bation or Reproof of our own Con- 
ſciences, 


* Other Paſſions which have Virtue and Vice 
for their Objects may be called Moral alſo, but 
I have omitted them, becauſe they have not diſ- 
tint Names. = 
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| ſciences, on the Account of ſome evil 

Action we have been guilty of. It is a 
Diſplacence with ourſelves, and an in- 
ward Remorſe, Repentance or Trouble of 
Mind, for our ou ill Conduct; and when 
it riſes high, it is a terrible Paſſion in- 
deed, and is called the Angui/h of Con- 
ſcience. 

As moral Joy or Self-approbation is ex- 
preſt by a ſerene and peaceful Counte- 
nance, a calm Pleaſure on the Face, and 
univerſal Eaſe; ſo this moral Sorrow or 
Remorſe riſes ſo high ſometimes as not 
only to vent itſelf in Sighs and Tears, 
but in tearing the Hair, in beating the 
Breaſt, in hollow haggard Eyes, in hi- 
deous Wailings, Self-curſings, and gnaw- 
ing one's Fleſh ; eſpecially when it is 
joined with Deſpair of Pardon or Relief; 
and it ſometimes ends in Self-murder. 
Asinward Senſations of Gry frequent- 

ly attend oral Joy, fo Shame is a fre- 
quent Concomitant of this moral Sorrow, 
or it may be called one Species of it; for 
as all moral Sorrow ariſes from a Con- 
ſeiouſneſs of having done f evil Ac- 
tion, ſo Shame ariſes from a Conſciouſ- 


neſs of having done an Action which is 
ny. diſho- 
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diſhonourable, contrary to the Dignity 
of our Nature, or to our good Charac- 
ter in the Eſteem of God or Men. It 
is manifeſted by avoiding Company, by 
down-caſt Eyes, by hiding the Face, or 
by bluſhing : When 1t ariſes high, it is 
called Confuſion of Face and Soul, for it 
puts all Nature into a ſort of Tumult and 
Confuſion. Shame and Sorrow ſhould 
always join in true Repentance for Sin, 
whether againſt God or againſt our 
Neighbour. | 
Let it be noted alſo, that if any Thing 
that 1s counted diſhonourable among 
Men be charged upon us, or imputed to 
us, though we are innocent, it excites 
Shame: And one may feel the Paſſion of 
Shame allo ariſing, if any Thing diſho- 
nourable be imputed to, or done by ourPa- 
rents, or Kindred, or Friends, or Country, 
or Sect, or Party, as well as by ourſelves. 
There is another Paſſion ſomethin 
akin to this, which is alſo called Shame, 
or Baſhfulneſs, or Modeſiy, and which ap- 
pears in Bluſhes. It is a very honourable 
and becoming Paſſion, which ariſes upon 
the Name or Mention of any Thing 
diſhonourable, though not imputed to us, 
or 
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or to any that belong to us: It is raiſed 
alſo by the Appearance or Practice of any 
Thing lewd or ſcandalous in Compa- 
ny: It is a kind of Sorrow mingled. 
with Diſplacence and Averſion to the 
I hing which 1s ſpoken of or practiſed: 
It is the natural Guard of Innocence and 
Honour, eſpecially in young People; 
and the Bluſb is called the Colour of 
Virtue. | 700 
There is alſo a ſort of Bashfulneſs or 
Shamefacedneſs which young People are 
often expoſed to when they come into 
ſtrange Company, when they are 1n the 
Preſence of their Superiors, or when they 
are called to appear or act in public, 
which ariſes from SH d:jidence, and from 
want of Courage, This appears in Bluſn- 
ing, or ſometimes in Paleneſs, or Frem- 
bling and Confuſion, and brings a Stopon 
the Voice or frequent Heſitationin Speech. 
When it ariſes to ſuch a degree, it ought 
to be overcome, leſt it prevent all pub- 
lic Uſefulneſs for want of a becoming 
Aſſurance. | 
I may here take Notice of one Thing 
wherein all the Affections, which go un- 


der the Appellation of Shame, agree, and 
that 
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that 1s, that they are deſigned by Nature 
in their moderate Uſe to prevent ſhame- 
ful and diſhonourable Actions. 


SECT. XII. 
Gratitude and Anger. 


Come now to the laſt Set of Paſſions 
1 derived from Love and Hatred, and 
theſe are Anger and Gratitude. I con- 
feſs Anger is uſually named without any 
Oppoſite : But I think Gratitude ſtands 
in a proper Oppoſition to it, as will ap- 
pear immediately. 5 

Both theſe have a Reference to ſuch 
Objects as are ſuppoſed to act with ſome 
degree of Free- will or Voluntarineſs; 
for we are not ſaid to be angry with 
the Stone or the Sword that bruiſes or 
wounds us, nor can we properly be 
grateful to the Ointment which heals 
our Wound. 

Anger is generally made up of Diſ- 
placency and ſome degree of Malevolence, 
or Deſire that the Object of it ſhould 
ſuffer ſome Inconvenience: For if any 
Perſon ſeeks to hinder or prevent us from 
obtaining the Good we deſire, if he ſeeks 

tO 
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to diſpoſſeſs us of the Good we enjoy, 
or endeavours to bring upon us the Evil 
we would avoid, we are diſpleaſed with 
him, and we would have ſome Evil in- 
flicted upon him; this we call Anger or 
Reſentment. And this is ſometimes emi- 
nently called Paſſion, as I have inti- 
mated in the Beginning of this Trea- 
tile. | 
When I deſcribe Anger, as including 
ſome degree of Malevolence in it, this 
does not always mean the withing or de- 
ſigning of real or laſting Miſchief to the 
oftending Party ; for Parents are angry 
with their Children whom they love 
fondly, and wiſh them no other Hurt 
but ſome preſent Pain to amend and 
cure their Folly. | 
If Anger riſe to a very high degree, it 
is Wrath, Fury, and Rage; and it is called 
a ſhort Madneſs, becauſe ſome Perſons, 
under theviolent Influence of this Paſſion, 
fling about every thing that comes in 
their Way, and appear for a Time as 
though they were void of Reaſon : And 
ſome Perſons, by an exceſſive Indulgence 
of it, have grown diſtracted, 
If 
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If Anger, ariſing on ſome particular 
Occaſion, continue ſo long as to be fixed 
and rooted in the Heart, and refuſe al! 
Accommodation or Reconciliation, it is 
ſome:imes called Rancour, and the At- 
tendant or Effect of it is Spite. When 
Anger and Reſentment are perpetually 
ready to ariſe on every little Occaſion, 
this is a ſettled Temper rather than x 
Paſſion, and it has the Name of Peeviſb- 
neſs, or a froward Humour. 

If the Object of our Anger be be- 
neath us, ſo that we count it an Indig- 
nity to ſuffer any Thing from ſuch a 
Perſon, it gains the Name of Indigna- 
tion. We are alſo fired with Indigna- 
tion againſt flagrant Impiety toward God, 
or vile Oppreſſion and Cruelty toward 
Men, becauſe theſe Objects are highly 
unworthy of ſuch impious or ſuch cruel 
Treatment. 
All Anger is by no means ſinful; it 
was made for Self. defence, and it has 
many times a Deſign to reclaim and 
recover the Offender from Sin and Dan- 
ger: But when it grows ſo violent againſt 
any Perſon, as plainly exceeds all the 
Rules of private Sei Defence, and evi- 
dently 
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dently ſeeks and contrives to bring Evil 
upon another, without any Deſign of 
Benefit to the Offender, it is properly 
termed Revenge or Vengeance. This is 
always criminal in a private Perſon: The 
Laws of Chriſtianity forbid it utterly. 
And even when a public Ruler puts 
the Vengeance of the Law in Execution, 
and takes away the Life of a Malefactor, 
for the Good of the reſt of the World, 
it ſhould be done without the Paſſion of 
private Anger; he ſhould rather exerciſe 
his own Pity to the Offender, even when 
he condemns him to die, and makes 
him a Sacrifice to the public Venge- 
_ ance. 5 

Anger, when riſing, is prevented by a 
Spirit of Meekneſs and Forbearance; and 
when raiſed, it is ſubdued by a Spirit of 
Forgiveneſs. ö 
Gratitude ſeems to ſtand in direct Op- 

poſition to Anger; for it is made up of 

Complacence and Benevolence, upon the 
Occaſion of Good received from ano- 
ther. >. 

When a Perſon has conferred any Be- 
nefit upon us, and we have an Inclina- 
tion upon that Account to confer ſome 

| Benefit 
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Benefit upon him, we call this Gratitude. 
The Reverſe of this is gratitude; which 
is no Paſſion, but a Temper which in- 
clines Perſons to neglect former Benefits 
received, and make no Acknowledg- 
ments or due Returns of Kindneſs. When 
it riſes very high, it returns Evil for Good, 

which is a moſt hateful and criminal 

Temper and Conduct: Yet this has no 
diſtinct Name, for the Languages of 
Men have not yet found a harder Name 
than Ungratefu!. 

Gratitude 1s a gentle Principle, and 
makes little Commotion in Nature, be- 
fides a ſenſible Pleaſure when our Be- 
nefactor is happy, and it excites our 
Deſires, Contrivances and active Endea- 
vours to make him ſo. Anger is a more 
tumultuous Paſſion, and renders itſelf ge- 
nerally viſible by many outward Symp- 
toms. Sometimes it looks red and fiery, 
ſometimes pale and wan: It flames or 
ſcowls in the Eyes, it wrinkles the Brow 
iato thick Frowns, it enlarges the Noſ- 
trils and makes them heave, it fills the 
Tongue with ſhort ſpiteful Words or 
noiſy Threatnings, and the Hand with 
Weapons of Violence to aſſault the Of- 
tender ; 
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fender ; and ſometimes it cauſes a Tre- 
mor through all the Limbs. 

But here it may be proper to take 
notice of two ſorts of Anger and Reſent- 
ment, which are wont to ariſe in Perſons 
of different Tempers and Complexions, 
and which have ſome different Symptoms 
and Effects. 

The Firſt is ſudden and vehement, it 
diſcovers itſelf in a Moment, it fluſhes in 
the Face, it ſparkles in the Eyes, it awakens 
the Tongue to ſharp Reproaches, and the 
Hand to ſudden Revenge. This may 
be found in Perſons that have much 
Love and Goodneſs in their Temper; and 
this violent Reſentment is much ſooner 
appeaſed, the angry Perſon is more eaſily 
reconciled to the Offender, and aſhamed 
of den Pafffann n 

The Second ſort of Anger is not ſo vio- 
lent in its riſe. Sometimes it ſpreads a 
Paleneſs over the Countenance, it is ſi- 
lent and ſullen, and the angry Perſon 
goes on from Day to Day with a gloomy 
Aſpect, and a ſour and uneaſy Carriage, 


averſe to ſpeak to the Offender, unleſs it 


be now and then a Word or two of a 
dark and ſpiteful Meaning : The vicious 
Paſſion 
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_ Paſſion dwells upon the Soul, and frets 
and preys upon the Spirits: It inclines the 
Tongue to teaze the Offender with a Re- 
petition of his Crime in a fly Manner, 
upon certain Seaſons and Occurrences, and 

that for Weeks and Months after the Of- 
fence, and ſometimes for Years. This 
ſort of Wrath ſometimes grows up into 

a ſettled Malice and Rancour, and is ever 

contriving Revenge and Miſchief, May 

divine Grace form my Heart in a better 

Mold, and deliver me from this vile 

Temper and Conduct ! Fr. 

Thus 1 have briefly run through the 

Paſſions, deſcribing in a few Words their 

Nature and Combinations, their uſual 

Appearances and Effects. There are 

many other combined Paſſions beſides 

thoſe which I have mentioned ; for the 

Motions of the Mind and Ferments of 
the Blood and Juices in Man are ex- 

ceeding ſwift, and capable of almoſt in- 

finite Varieties. The ſhort View which 

I have given may enable ſome Readers 

to form a better Judgment of Human 

Nature, and its various Powers and In- 

firmities: And by a wiſe Inſpection into 
their own Hearts, and an — 
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of what paſſes there, as well as by Con- 
verſe with the World, they may much 
further improve themſelves in the Know- 
ledge of Mankind, and learn their own 
Intereſt and their Duty. 


SE CF, AL 


Several Things that diſpoſe us to 
different Paſſions. 


Have intimated in the third Sec- 

tion, that there are ſeveral Things 
that belong to the Nature and the Life 
of Man, which diſpoſe the Heart in 
general to more of theſe pathetic Com- 
motions of Nature or incline it to par- 
ticular Paſſions ; I come now to give a 
more particular Detail what thoſe Tp 
are. 

The natural Conſtitution or Com- 
Flexion, whether ſanguine or melancholy, 
choleric or phlegmatic, whether moiſt 
or dry, ſprightly or dull, hot or cold, 
gives a greater or leſs Diſpoſition to Pai- 
ſion in general, as well as to ſome par- 
ticular Paſſions of the Heart. Thoſe of 
a ſanguine Complexion are molt eaſily ſuſ- 


ceptive of moſt of theſe Commotions 
| of 
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of Nature; and eſpecially the gayer and 
bolder Paſſions, the ſprightly, the pleaſ- 
ing and benevolent, ſuch as Love and 
'Joy : Whereas the melancholy Temper 
diſpoſes to Grief, and Fear, and Conſter- 
nation; the choleric to Wrath and Re- 
venge. „ 
The different Ages of Men have their 
different Paſſions ſuited to them. Gaiety 
and Gladneſs of Heart, Love, and Hope 
and Courage belong to Youth, becauſe of 
the Firmneſs of their Nerves, and Vigour 
of their Spirits, which are eaſily raiſed 
but not ſoon depreſſed. Youth alſo is more 
ſubject to Wonder, becauſe they have not 
ſeen ſo much of the World, and there 
are more Things appear new to them. 
Old Age is much more liable to Fears 
and Deſpondencies, and long and obſti- 
nate Sorrow; Chilabood to ſudden Changes 
of Grief and Joy. | 
The Seafons of the Near, the different 
Times of the Day, Morning, Noon and 
Night, the Diverſity of Weather, whe- 
ther cloudy, rainy, windy or ſhining, 
have great Power upon theſe animal Bo- 
dies of ours to diſpoſe us to different 
Paſſions. Long dark Nights and cloudy 
Days 
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Days in the Winter Seaſon give us a Ten- 
dency to Gloomineſs of Thought, Fear 
and Sorrow : rainy Weather hangs heavy 

on the Head and Heart: Whereas the re- 
turning Spring and Sun- ſhine diſpoſe the 
brutal Creation, as well as Man, to all the 
gayer Paſſions, or at leaſt to an Imitation 
of them. 

The different State of the Body as to 
Sickneſs or Health, Eaſe or Pain, Strength 
or Weakneſs, and eſpecially Diſorders of 

the nervous Kind, have great Influence 
on the ſeveral Affections of the Mind. 
The Indiſpoſitions of this Fleſh of ours 
ſubject. us too often to the fearful, the 
ſorrowful, and the peeviſh Paſſions. Cou- 
rage, and Patience, and Benevolence are 
impaired by long Illneſs; but the very 
ſame Perſons throw off thefe evil Diſpo- 
ſitions, and revive into the more pleaſ- 
ing Humours and Airs, when Health re- 

turns. 

Different Employments and different 
Conditions of Life, beget in us a Ten- 
dency to our different Paſſions. Thoſe 
who are exalted above others in their 
daily Stations, and eſpecially if they have 
to do with many Perſons under them, 

and 
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and in many Affairs, are too often tempt- 
ed to the haughty, the moroſe, the ſurly, 
and the more unfriendly Ruffles and 
Diſturbances of Nature, unleſs they 
watch againſt them with daily Care. 
The Commanders in Armies and Na- 
vies, the Governors of Work-houſes, 
the Maſters of public Schools, or thoſe 
who have a great Number of Servants 
under them, and a Multitude of Cares 
and Concerns in human Life, ſhould con- 
tinually ſet a Guard upon themſelves, 
leſt they get a Habit of affected Supe- 
riority, Pride and Vanity of Mind, of 
Fretfulneſs, Impatience and criminal 
"ER THY 
There are many other Things which 
might be mentioned as diſpoſing the Soul 
and Body to ſpecial Paſſions; as Com- 
pany or Solitude, plenteous Circumftances 
or Poverty, hard Labour or Diver ſion, 
and more particularly Mu/ic of the ya- 
rions Strains; all theſe have Power to 
raiſe or depreſs the various Paſſions of 
the Heart. There is alſo a Contagion in 
ſome of the Paſſions, whereby one Per- 
ſon infects his Neighbour with them: 


4 
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Fear, Sorrow, Love, Joy, Anger, Tea- 
louſy, are often thus propagated. _ 
Pifferent Places and Habitations, City 
or Country, thicker or finer Air, a 4 
or a warmer Climate, Hunger or Ful- 
neſs, different Diet, &c. diſpoſe the 
Nature of Man to different Affections. 
The various Nations, the Scots, the Welſh, 
the Engliſb, the French, the Spaniards 
and Germans, have their particular Cha- 
racers and Tempers aſſigned to them by 


various Writers, and are accordingly more 


or leſs ſuſceptive of different Paſſions. 
A Man is pleaſant and eaſy when at 
leiſure in the Fields, who is perhaps 
ever fretful in the midſt of the Buli- 
neſſes and Cares of the City. Anger, 
Peeviſhneſs, and the ſurly Humour is too 
often ready to prevail upon ſome Perſons 

when they are hungry and empty ; but a 
good Dinner allays the unpleaſing Com- 
motions of the Heart, and they are all 
Benevolence and Joy. 

Among theſe T Bags it is remarkable 


that Diſeaſes of the nervous Kind will 


give ſo ſtrong a Diſpoſition to particular 
Paſſions in the animal Part of our Na- 


ture, that they have ſometimes actually 
raiſed 
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raiſed them, or at leaſt the various Symp- 
toms of them, without any particular 
Obje& or Thought. Perſons under the 
Power of theſe Diſorders have been. 
ſometimes carried almoſt mechanically 
into a fit of exceſſive Laughter, and ſome- 
times have been drowned in a Flood of 
Grief and Tears, and both without any 


apparent Occaſion. 


%, en 
The general Dejign and Uſe of the 


Paſſions. 


II/ HILE we inhabit this ſenſible 
YY World, and are united to Fleſh, 
the Paſſions were given us to affiſt the 
feeble Influences of our Reaſon in the 
Practice of Duty for our own and our 
Neigbour's Good. Reaſon is too often 


called away from a due Attention to a 


preſent neceſſary Idea by many ſenſible 


Objects: But Paſſion ſerves to fix the 


Attention. Reaſon is too flow, and too 
weak, to excite a ſudden and vigorous 
Activity in many Caſes; but Paſſion is 
ſudden and ſtrong for this Purpoſe. ˖ 

| | The 
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The general Uſes of the Paſſions may 
be comprehended in theſe five Notes or 
Remarks. 

Note I. Since the Paſſions are certain 
Principles or Powers in human Nature, 
which include in them ſome Commotions 
of Fleſh and Blood, as well as ſome 
Operations of the Mind, we may reaſona- 
bly ſuppoſe, that the Deſign of our Crea- 
tor in working them into our original 
Conſtitution, was for the Service both of 
our Minas and our Bodies: Though it 
muſt be confeſſed, in our fallen and de- 
generate State, they often prove our 
Snares and our Torments. 

(1.) They were deſigned for the Ser- 
vice of the Body, becauſe they awaken 
not only all the animal Powers, but the 
Thoughts and Contrivances of the Mind, 
to prevent or eſcape whatſoever is hurtful 
to the Body, and to procure what is plea- 
ſant and uſeful for its Support or Safety, 
that is, in more compendious Language, 
to obtain Good, or avoid Evil. 

While our Body is in ſuch a feeble 
State, ſurrounded with Dangers, and 
liable to ſo many troubleſome Accidents, 
Diſorders, and Death, God has not only 

| E furniſhed 
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furniſhed us with the Senſations of Plea- 
ſure and Pain, to give us ſpeedy Notice 
of what hurts or relieves the Body, and 
with Appetites for the Supply of our 
vatural Wants, but he has alſo given us 
the Paſſions of Joy and Sorrow, of Deſire 

and . &c. to aſſiſt in this Work, 
that the Body may be better provided 
with what is neceſſary to its Health and 
Life, and may be better guarded againſt 
the Danger of Wounds and Bruiſes, Dit- 
tempers and Death. Mere Reaton would 
not awaken us ro avoid Danger ſo 
ſpeedily as the Paſſion of Far, nor 
Would it rouze us to Self-defence with 
ſuch ſudden and vigorous Efforts as 
Anger does. I ſhall ſay no more of 
their Uſe relating to the Body. 

(2.) The Paſſions may be made alſo 
of conſiderable Serviceto the Mind, while 
it dwells in this embodied State : For 
though they do not inform us what is 
good for the Soul, and what is evi; 
vet when Reaſon has judged what is 
evil and what is good, the Paſſions are 
ready to lend their vigorous Aſſiſtance 
to avoid or purſue. They have been re- 
preſented as the Wings of the Soul to 

purſue 
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purſue our true Happineſs, and to eſcape 
Miſery ; and it is of vaſt Importance to 
have theſe Wings directed aright. 

The Paſſions keep all the natural Spi- 
rits and the Thoughts of the Mind 
ſtrongly intent upon thoſe Objects which 
excite them, and with a ſudden Call they 
awaken and excite all the Powers of Na- 
ture to act agreeably to them. 

If the Object be uncommon, and has any 
Thing in it rare and wonderful, the Paſ- 
ſion of Admiration fixes the Mind to con- 
ſider it with ſtrong Attention, and hereby 
ſometimes we may be let further into the 
Knowledge of it. 

If the Object appear to be good, the 
Paſſion of Love determines the Mind to 
purſue it with Vigour; and if it be evil, 
the Paſſion of Hatred excites us to uſe 
our utmoſt Skill and Force to avoid it; 
and this it does not only in the Things of 
Fleſh and Senſe, which relate to this bo- 
dily Life, but in Things of a ſpiritual 
Nature, and of future and eternal Con- 
cern. 

Note II. The painful Paſſions have 
their Uſe in human Life as well as the 
p-eaſant ones. It is granted indeed that 

E 2 1 
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there arc ſome Paſſions which, taken to- 
gether with their ſpecial Objects and 
Degrees, have obtained peculiar Names, 
and may be properly called vicious and 
immoral “*; and theſe are of no uſe, but 
ought to be aboliſhed and rooted out; 

ſuch are Pride, Malice, Envy, Revenge : 

Theſe could never belong to Man in a 
State of Innocence. There are other 
Paſſions, ſuch as Fear, Shame, Sorrcao, 
and Anger, which are uneaſy and pain- 
ful: And how far theſe might be found 
among innocent Men I will not now 
ſtand to inquue. Yet while we dwell 
in this fallen and mortal State, beſet with 
ſo many Evils, Dangers, Enemies, and 
Temptations on every ſide, theſe painful 


Affections will be found neceſſary to our 
Welfare 


* There is no Paſſion properly fo called, and 
conſidered in itſelf as belonging to Man, which is 
abſolutely ſinful in the abſtract Nature of it; all 
the Works of God are good : but if Paſſion be 
let looſe on an inproper Object, or in an im proper 
Time or Degree, or for tos long a Continuance, then 
it becomes criminal, and obtains ſometimes a diſ- 
tinct Name. Efteem placed upon Self as the Ob- 
ject, and in an unreaſonable Degree, becomes 
Pride. Anger prolonged into a ſettled Temper, 
often turns into Malice, &c. or if it be mingled 
with Vices of the Will, it becomes ſinful alſo. 
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Welfare in this Life, and to our Prepara- 


tion for a better. 

While we live amongſt numerous Dan- 
gers, Fear is a very neceſſary Principle 
to keep us always upon our Guard: 
While we abide in a World where there 
are ſo many of our Fellow- Creatures 
ready to oppreſs and injure us, the great 
Author of our Beings ſaw it proper to 

mix up Anger and Reſentment with our 
Conſtitution, that we might be awakened 
to defend ourſelves againſt Injury, and 
make Oppreſſors fear to affault us. 
While we are ready to expoſe ourſelves 
to many Grievances and Diſtreſſes by our 
own Folly, God has ordained Sorrow to 
attend all theſe Diſtreſſes, and Shame to 
attend ſome of them; partly that We 
might be awakened to renounce thoſe 
Follies by a ſhameful and painful Senſe 
of the Effects of them, and partly that 
under every Affliction we might be ex- 
cited with more Earneſtneſs to ſeek to 
God and Man for Relief. 

Sorrow abaſes our Pride and Vanity, 
it tames the Wildneſs of our Spirits, brings 
us to think and refle& a N it ſoftens 
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the Heart, and makes it impreſſible, and 
ready to receive Inſtruction. 

I add yet further, while we are in a 
State of Probation for Eternity, and 
Heaven and Hell are ſet before us, Fear 
is neceſſary as well as Hope to keep us 
from ſinful Practices. While we have 


the Seeds of Sin dwelling in us, and are 


fo often guilty of the Commiſſion of it, 
Serrow, Shame, and Repentance, are very 
proper and appointed Means towards our 
Recovery to divine Favour, and to re- 
newed Holineſs: And it is very reaſonable 


that we ſhould be diſpleaſed and angry 


with ourſelves when we have yielded to 
Sin, as well as angry with others who 
have tempted us to it; that ſo our Treſ- 


paſſes may be made bitter and grievous 
to us on all ſides, and to thoſe who ſe- 


duced us; and that thereby we might be 
better ſecured from the Repetition of ſin- 


ful Practices, and the Influence of new 


Temptations. 
Note III. Let it be obſerved alſo, that 


as Fear, and Anger, and Sorrow, and 
other troubleſome Paſſions are deſigned 
to ſecure us from Exil; ſo the more 


pleaſing — of Nature, ſuch as 


Hupe , 
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Hope, and Love, and Joy, may be uſe- 
fully indulged; for they do not only make 
us active and vigorous in the Purſuit of 
what appears good, but they render our 
Life more comfortable, and make the 
Troubles of it more tolerable by their 
agreeable Mixture; they chear our droop- 
ing Spirits, and ſupport Nature from 
ſinking. This Life without them would 
be a liſtleſs Dull neſs or a heavy Burden. 
They have alſo a happy Tendency to 
make many of the Duties of the civil 
Life and Religion eaſy and delightful, 
and thereby allure us to the Practice of 
them. Both the pleaſant and the pain- 
ful Paſſions may be happily engaged in 
the Intereſts of God and Religion, as 
will appear in the Diſcourſes of the Love 
of God, and the Uſe and Abuſe of the 
Paſſions in Religion. 
Note IV. The Paſlions are deſigned 
not only to ſubſerve our own Welfare 
both of Soul and Body, but the great 
Author of our Nature intended them 
_ alſo for the Benefit of our Fellow-Crea- 
tures. Man muſt not be conſidered 
merely as a /ngle Creature fitted with 
Powers to ſeek his own Safety and Hap- 
| E 4 pineſs; 
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pineſs; but he is deſigned by his Maker 
for a ſociable Creature, and muſt do good 
to his Fellows. 
With this View there are ſome Aﬀec- 
tions wrought in the Nature of Man which 
plainly refer to the Welfare of his Neigh- 
bour, as there are others thar refer to his 
own. Theſe may be called ſocia] Paſ- 
ſions, as the others are called eh There 
is a natural Principle of Benevolence in 
Man to Man, where it is not over- 
powered by vicious Principles or Habits, 
or obſtructed by ſome preſent ſuperior 
Influence of Sei- Love : There is ſuch a 
Principle in us as Compaſſion or Pity to 
' thoſe that are miſerable, or Sympathy 
with thoſe that ſuffer: There are the 
natural demeſtic Aﬀections as well as 
Names of a Huſband, Wife, Father, Mo- 
ther, Son, Daughter, Brother, and Siſ- 
ter, &c. Now the very Deſign of theſe 
Affections is to do good to our Fellow- 
Creatures: And moſt or all theſe good- 
natured and cia Principles in Mankind 
have their proper Deſires and Averſions, 
Hopes and Fears, Joys and Sorrows, and 
Reſentments attending them, as well as 
the ſelſſb Paſſions which ſeek only our 
own Good. 7 
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And indeed as Mankind are brought 
into the World according to the Onder 
of Nature, they become ſocial Creatures 
as it were from their very Birth. They 
are born and grow. up into numerous 
Unions, Relations and Bonds of Society, 
both natural, civil and religious, and 
they have perpetual need of each other's 
Aſſiſtance, and naturally ſeek it. It was. 
therefore wiſely ordered by the God of 
Nature, that there ſhould be ſome Prin- 
ciples wrought in us of the affcCtionate 
Kind, in order to make our mutual Ser- 
vices to cach other caſy and delightful, 
and to awaken us to the vigorous and 
unwearied Practice of thoſe Duties to- 
wards our Fellow- Creatures, for which 
perhaps Reaſon and Chaſticice might 
have too feeble Influence in our preſent 
State. 
Note V. Though the Affection have 
much to do in the active Parts of hu- 
man Life, yet they have very little to 
do in Matters of Speculation and Judg- 
ment, as will appear immediately by 
what follows. 
Since it is the very Nature of our Paſ- 
ſions to fix all our natural Powers with 
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the ſtrongeſt Attention to the Obje of 
them; and particularly to thoſe Proper- 
ties that raiſed them, they do generally 
encreaſe the firſt Apprehenſion we had 
of the Object, whether it be true or 
falſe, and confirm the firſt Judgment 
we paſſed upon it, whether we appre- 
hend the Object to be good or evil. 
It is evident that Fear, Anger, Hatred, 
Sorrow, all tend to impreſs our Minds 
more powerfully with a Senſe of the 
Evil contained in the Object, and to re- 
preſent it in its worſt Colours: And in 
the ſame manner, Hope, Love, Deſire, 
Delight, and Joy, perſuade us more 
powerfully that the Object of them is 
good, and rather add new Excellencies to 
it. Even the Paſſion of Admiration ſome- 
times makes us think the Object of it to 
be more ſtrange and more conſiderable 
than really it is: And all the Paſſions 
derived from Love or Hatred tend to re- 
preſent the Good or Evil of the Object 
to be greater and more important than 
really it is; I mean chiefly in temporal 

Things. 
Hence it follows, with great Evidence, 
that the Paſſions are not fit to be our 
= Guides 
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Guides in determining Truth and Falſe- 
hood; they were never given us to ſearch 
out the true Nature of Things, or to 
judge concerning their Qualities, or the 
Degree of them. For in order to judge 
aright, we muſt conſider, with an im- 
partial View, all the Properties and Cir- 
cumſtances of any Object, and attend to 
all the Rea ſonings that belong to it, both 
on one ſide and on the other; whereas 
every Paſſion confines our Thoughts 
only to one Side of the Queſtion. It 1s 
the Nature of Paſſion to fix our Minds 
only to thoſe Properties, Qualities, and 
Circumſtances that firſt raiſed it, and to 
make them appear more confiderable ; 
and indeed it ſuffers us not to attend with 
Impartiality to any Thingelſe. Paſſion ge- 
nerally tends to make us blind and deaf 
to all Circumſtances and Reaſonings, but 
thoſe which confirm itſelf. 

Let us aſk. ourſelves, when we have 
been angry on a ſudden, have we not 
during the Reign of that Paſſion ſup- 
poſed the Offence to be much more hei- 
nous, than our calm Reaſon has judged 
after the Fit of Paſſion was over? When 


aur. Fears have been raiſed high, has not 
the 
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the Danger appeared more formidable 


than it really it was? When Jonah the 
Prophet was under the Power of Paſſion, 
he ſaid, he did well to be angry, even 
with. God himſelf: A falſe and ſhame- 
ful Saying! When David was in a con- 
tinual Fright and Fear of Death, under 
the Perſecutions of Saul, he ſaid, Al 
Men are Liars, even Samuel, who pro- 
miſed him the Kingdom by Inſpiration : 
But his Faith afterward confuted his 
Fears. Fear makes a Mole-hill look 
like a Mountain ; but Courage and Hope 
turn a Mountain into a Mole-hill. 70 
ſhortens the Time, ſo that a Day ſeems 
but an Hour or two: Sorrow makes 


every Hour ſeem tedious as a Day. But 


all theſe are falſe Ideas, or rather falſe 
Judgments. 
Here we find then how it comes to 
_ paſs, that thoſe who follow the Dictates 
of their Paſſions, ſcarce ever judge right, 
or reaſon well ; for they put themſelves 
under the Bias of theſe powerful Com- 
motions of Nature, which lean all to one 
Side, and thereby they fall into perpetual 
7 cond and Miſtakes. 
CONCLUSION. 
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ConcLus10Nn. Upon the whole Survey 


of Things, the Paffions are of admirable 
and moſt important Uſe in the Life of a 


Man, and a Chriſtian: For though they 


were not given to tell us what is good, 
and what is evi, yet when our Reaſon, 


upon a calm Survey, has paſſed a juſt 
Judgment concerning Things, whether 


they are good or evil, the Paſſions (as I 


before mentioned) are thoſe lively, warm, 
and vigorous Principles and Powers in 
our Nature, which animate us to pur- 
ſue the Good, and avoid the Evil; and 
that with vaſtly greater Speed and Dili- 


gence than the more calm and indolent 
Dictates of Reaſon would ever do. By 


this means when the Paſſions are once 


ſet right, they become exceeding ſer- 
viceable to us in Things that relate to 
God, and to our Neghbour, as well as 
to ourſelves: It is on this Account they 
are ſo uſc ful to us in Affairs of the utmoſt 


Importance that concern this Life, and 
the Life to come. BY 

Hence it follows, that the Stoics were 
much in the wrong, to perſuade us to 
root out and deſtroy all Paſſions in ge- 
neral, and to nullify (if poſſible) thoſe 


active 
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active and uſeful Powers which the God 
of Nature has planted in us for excellent 
Purpoſes in human Life. Stoical Apathy 
is not Chri/tian Virtue. Reaſon and Re- 
ligion teach us to regulate and govern our 
Paſſions wiſely, but not to eraſe and 


aboliſh them. 
Lt CT "Iv. 


Of the Regulation and Gcvernment of 
the Paſſions, wherein it con fiſis. 


— 


18 HE whole Art of regulating the Paſ- 
ns conſiſts in theſe four Things, 
namely, 1. A Power to prevent and 
ſubdue all thoſe which taken together with 
their Objects can be called unlawful. 2. 
To excite thoſe which are innocent and uſe- 
ful to a juſi Degree on proper Occafions. 
3. To withhold or ſuppreſs them when 
| they go out towards improper Objects. " 8 
And 4. To moderate them when they riſe 
to an irregular Degree, or exceed a pro- 
er Duration, even when the Object ts 
l.wful. | | „ 
But it muſt be confeſſed, that with 
regard to Things of this Life, and the | 
Objects of Fleſh and. Senſo, our , | 
1 or, 
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for the moſt part want to be ſuppreſſed 
and moderated, rather than to be excited 
or indulged. Thence it comes to pals, 
that the Government of the Paſſions is much 
more frequently deſcribed by the Power 
to moderate and ſubdue them, than by 
the Art of raiſing them. 
Since the Paſſiuÿns are made up of the 
| Ferments of the Blood, and the Commo- 
tions of animal Nature, as well as the 
Operations of the Mind, they do not lie 
entirely under the Command of the Will; 
we cannot ſtir up and ſuppreſs theſe Fer- 
ments of animal Nature by a ſovereign 
Act of Volition when we pleaſe. But it 
may be done by the C:nfaderation of Truth: 
For as the Paſſions are raiſed by Percep- 
tions of the Mind, ſo we may by degrees 
raiſe or ſuppreſs the Paſſions, by applying 
our Minds to the Perception of thoſe Ob- 
* jects, or thoſe Truths, which are ſuited 
to theſe Pur poſes. 

If a Soldier is aſſaulted by an Enemy, 
he cannot ſuppreſs his Fears, nor raiſe 
his Courage by a mere Act of his Will; 
but when he conſiders what is his Cha- 
racter, and his Poſt, how weak the 
Enemy 1s, and how much nobler it is to 

defend 
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defend himſelf than to fly, and what Ho- 
nour is gained by Victory, and what Shame 
attends Cowardice and Submiſſion, theſe 
Truths repreſented to the Mind, diſperſe 
nis Fears, raiſe his Courage, and he re- 
ſolves upon the Fight. 
But ſince there are many ways of re- 
ulating theſe active Powers of Nature, I 
ſhall propoſe ſome of the chief of them. 
in this Order. (I.) I ſhall mention a ge- 
neral Rule or two for the Regulation of 
the three primitive Paſſions. (2.) Pro- 
poſe ſome particular Truths and Rules 
with which the Mind ſhould be ever 
furniſhed, as Preſervatives againſt the 
Riſe, the Exceſs, or Irregularity of ſome 
particular Paſſions. (3.) Lay down ſome 
univerſal Directions, whichrelatetoallthe. 
Paſſions, and the Regulation of them. 


SECT, uo. 


General Rules about the three Pri nitive 


Paſſions. 


1. LET me mention A genera] Rule 
or tuo for the Regulation of the. 


three Primitive Paſſions. 
We. 
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Me have ſeen in the foregoing Pages 
that the moſt general primitive Paſſions 
are Admiration, Love, and Hatred; and 
the Objects that raiſe them muſt appear 
to us to be either uncommon, or good, or 
evil. | 
The way to guard us againſt exceſſive 
Admiration, or a fooliſh gazing and won- 
dering at every Thing, is to get a large 
Acquaintancewilhb Things, namely, to learn 
the various Works of Nature, the Appear- 
ances of Providence, the Occurrences of 
human Life, and the Affairs of Mankind, 
both by Obſervation and diligent Read- 
ing, and by free and public Converſa- 
tion. When we have attained ſuch a ge- 
neral Knowledge, fewer Things will ap- 
pear new, rare, and uncommon ; and we 
ſhall not be fo ready to ſtare and wonder 
at every thing, nor be ſurpriſed fo often 
as we were when our Knowledge was 

leſs. TM 

Yet fince Admiration or Wonder, when 
well regulated, is a very pleaſing Paſſion, 
we may always find ſomething ſufficient 
and worthy to raiſe this agreeable Senſa- 
tion, if we will proceed ſtill, and make 
further Searches into the Works of God, 
and 
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and continually dive deeper into the Phi- 
loſophy of Nature, into the natural Hiſ- 
tory of Things in the Heavens, and on 
the Earth ; and eſpecially if we contem- 
plate the Nature and Perfections of God, 
the amazing Inſtances of his Providence 
and Grace which he has manifeſted in 
his Word. Some of theſe Objects will 
afford Matter of eternal Wonder and 
Pleaſure to Men and Angels in a future 

World. | 
Tove and Hatred are the next primi- 
tive Paſſions; Good or Evil are their 
Objects. Now the way to ſecure us 
from irregular Exerciſes of Love or Ha- 
tred, and all the infinite Train of Af- 
fections that depend upon them, is 70 
form a right Judgment of Good and Evil: 
The true Reaton why the Multitudes of 
Mankind become ſo finful and ſo miſe- 
rable, by fixing their Paſſiuns on im- 
proper Objects, or by raiſing them to 
an exceſſive Degree, is becauſe they are 
guilty of ſuch perpetual Miſtakes in their 
Judgment, of what is evil, and what 
1s good, as well as about the ſeveral De- 
grees of Good and Evil. We are ever 
deceiving ourſelyes by vain Shadows and 
LE Appear- 
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Appearances of Good : And while Trifles 
and Vanities, or Sin and Miſchief, and 
Miſery, appear in the Shape and Diſguiſe 
of Good, we awaken our warmeſt Paſſions 
in the Purſuit of it. 

If we ſee one Man with his Hopes and 
his Fears, his Deſires, his Joys and Sol 
citudes all engaged about a Gaming-table, 
a Miſtreſs, or a Place of Honour at Court, 
we may be ſure theſe Things ſtand high 
in his Eſteem among the Ranks of Good: 
while at the ſame time he neglects Vir- 
tue and Religion, his Cloſet and his Bible, 
and all the Bleſſings of the heavenly 
World. He has none of his Paſſions 
employed about theſe Things, becauſe 
among his Ideas of Good they have but a 
low Rank, or perhaps they are deſpiſed, 
as having no Good in them, that is, no- 
thing agreeable to him. 

A Huttering Beau is ever ſolicitous 
about Dreſs and public Appearances ; 
an Antiquary ſpends his Days among 
Medals and ancient Parchments, Tombs 
and Inſcriptions; a Critic waſtes his 
Life in correcting Letters and Syllables, 
in placing and diſplacing A's and B's; 
a V irtugſo is perhaps too much employed 

among 
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among his Shells and his Foſſils, his 
Worms and his Butterflies; and an idle 
Tradeſman dwells in Coffee-houſes, feeds 
upon News-papers, and ſquanders away 
his Time among the Wars, and the Trea- 
ties of Princes, the Counſels and the Cam- 
paigns of Europe, and the Ceremonies of 
Ambaſſadors: All of them have their 
Paſſions engaged on their ſeveral choſen 
Objects, which they call good: Moſt of 
theſe, if moderately purſued, according 
to their juſt Value or real Uſe in Science 
or in human Life, and according to the 
different Stations and Conditions of Men, 
have ſomething of good in them, and the 
Purſuit of them would not be culpable : 
But theſe Men commit a groſs Miſtake 


= when they call them good in ſo high a 


Degree as to let the Affairs of their Fa- 
milies run at Random in the Purſuit of 
them, or neglect the more important In- 
tereſts of their Souls and Eternity. You 
ſee how ftrangely ſome Men judge what 
is good for them. 
Again, Among Perſons that profeſs 
Religion, and mean to be Chriſtians, we 
find ſome who lay out their Thoughts 
yu Wiſhes, their-Hopes, and Fears and 


Joys, 
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Joys, who employ their Love, their 

Wrath and Hatred, and every Paſſion 
i about ſome little Rites and Forms, Feaſts 
5 and Faſtings, about the diſtinguiſhing 
| Phraſes and Opinions of {ſome narrow Sect 
or Party, and make theſe the Rules for 
their Conduct toward their Neighbours ; 
while Faith and Honeſty, Lows to God, 
and general e e to Man, the 
Devotion of the Heart, and Holineſs of 
Life, are too much forgotten. You may 
judge hereby what it is they call good in 
Religion, and in what prepoſterous Order 
they have ranged their Ideas, and their 
Value of Things. 

If we would cure ourſelves of theſe 
Follies, and wiſely employ all our Paſ- 
ſions upon proper Objects, and that in 
a due Degree, let us take the utmoſt 
fk Care to gain a juſt Eſtimate of ail the 
3 Objects we converſe with, that we may 
neither overrate, nor undervalue them: 
we mult prefer God above Creatures, 
the Soul above the Body, eternai Things 

above temporal. Let God and Religion, 

| Jeſus Chrijt and the Goſpel, Truth and 
= Virtue, divine Grace and heavenly Glory, 
ſtand u Ne and hold the higheſt and 
beſt 
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beſt Place among all our Ideas of Good: 
Let Sin and Folly, the Devil and his 
Temptations, Anguiſh of Conſcience and 


Hell, be counted the greateſt and worſt 
of Evil: And let every Thing elfe be 


ranged in our Eſteem, according to their 


Relation to or Influence upon theſe ef 
and wr /! of Objects. Suffer nothing that 
relates merely to this mortal and periſh- 
ing Life, to come in Competition with 
Things infinite and eternal. 

Remember alſo among the Affairs of 


Religion, to ſet the e e Truths and 


Duties of it in your Eſteem, above all 
the unneceſſary Opinions, the Modes, and 
Forms, and Appendices of it; and Moral 
Laws above poſitive Inſtitutions. 
Again, Among the Things that belong 
to this World, and our preſent Welfare, 
make a wiſe Diſtinction between the 
Neceſſaries of Life, and the Conveni- 
ences of it, between the Supports of Life 
and the Ornaments, between the real 
Bleflings of Life and the imaginary ones, 
between the Buſineſs of Life and the 
Amuſements of it, between the Duties 
and the Diverſions: Form your Judg- 
ment about all theſe Things, at ſuch Sea- 


{ons. 
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ſons when you are calm and ſedate, and 
free from the Influence of any Paſſion; 
and according to the Rank of Worth or 
Goodneſs in which your unbiaſſed Reaſon 
has placed all theſe Things in your 
Eſteem, let your Actions in Life be con- 
ducted, and all your Paſſions be regulated 
thereby. 


SECT. XVII. 


Preſervatives againſt the irregular 


Exerciſe of ſome particular Paſſions. 
ol Oh HE ſecond Thing which ] pro- 


poſed in order to regulate the 
e was to exhibit ſome ſpecial 
Truths, and ſome particular Rules, with 
which the Mind ſhould be ever fur- 
niſhed, againſt the Exceſs or Irregularity 
of particular and dangerous Paſſions. But 
J ſhall not ſet all theſe Truths and the 
Rules in different Ranks, ſince many of 
the Rules are but a Confideration of 
ſome proper Truths. 

The particular Paſſions to which our 
Natures are very prone, and which lead 
us often far aſtray from Virtue, Piety 
and Happine ſs, are chiefly theſe, namely, 


Pride 
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Pride in ourſelves, and Scorn of others, 
Malice and Envy againſt our Neighbour, 
exceſſive Love and Fondnejs of particular 
Objects, Fear and Sorrow, Anger and 
Revenge. Same of theſe are to be pre- 
vented or ſuppreſſed entirely, namely, 
Pride, Malice, Envy, Revenge; others 
muſt be governed by the Principles of 
Reaſon and Religion, namely, Fear, An- 

er, Sorrow, &c. If we can regulate 
all theſe wiſely, it will go a great way 
toward a pious and happy Lite. And 
if we would allow ourſelves once a Year 
to read over the following Sections of 
this Book, which contains Rules for the 
Exerciſe ard due Government of our 
Paſſions, perhaps we ſhould not com- 
plain of loſt Labour, nor regret the Hours 
ſpent in ſuch a Review of Matrers which 
ought to be kept in perpetual Practice; 
and which relate to our Peace and Hap- 
pineſs through the whole Courſe of this 
Life, and our Preparation for a better. 


SE CT. 
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SE CT. SE 
Rules to ſubdue Pride and Scorn. 


1. FHINK often what you were, 
- and what you ſhall be. 
Conſider what you were. What was 
your Original different from others? Are 
you not formed of common Earth ? 
Made of one Fleſh and Blood with other 
Men ? Shall a little finer Houſe or finer 
Clothes make a Worm vain among his 
Fellow-worms, and tempt him to ſcorn 
his Kindred ? 

Conſider what you ſhall be. Your 
Fleſh returns to Corruption and common 
Earth again; nor ſhall your Duſt be di- 
ſtinguiſned from the meaneſt Beggar or 
Slave; no, nor from the Duſt of Brutes 
and Inſects, or the moſt contemptible of 
Creatures. And as for your Soul, that 
muſt ſtand before God in the World of 
Spirits, on a level with the reſt of Man- 

kind, and diveſted of all your haughty 

and Mattering Circumſtances. None of 
your vain Diſtinctions in this Life ſhall 
attend you to the Judgment-ſeat. Keep 
| this 
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this Tribunal in view, and Pride will 
wither, and hang down its Head. 

2. If you have any fancied Advantages 
above others, remember whence you de- 
rived them. Who is it made you differ 


from the meaneſt and vileſt of Mortals ? 
If you have received all irom God, Why 


do ye boaſt, and look big, as though you 
had not received? | A, 

3. Set yourſelf often in the Preſence 
of the great God. Think how mean and 
contemptible you are in his Sight. Learn 
Humility this way, as 7b did, who 4b- 


 borred himſelf in Duſt and Ajhes, when 


he ſaw God in his Majeſty and Glory. 
4. Think on the glorious Condeſcenſion 

of Jeſus the Son of God, who was the 

expreſs Image of his Father, and the Brigbt- 


neſs of his Father's Glory, and yet put on 


our feeble Fleſh and Blood, to dwell with 
Men, and to die for them. The Man 


FJeſus united to God, is the higheſt of 


Creatures, and yet the humbleſt, Fix 
your Thoughts on the amazing Inſtances 
of his Humility, and imitate fo fair and 

divine a Pattern. 
5. Survey the Things that raiſe your 
Pride, and confider how vain they are. 
Is 
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Is it Silver and Gold? The Duſt of the 
Earth ? Periſhing Treaſures! Poor Com- 
forters in an Hour of inward Diſtreſs, 
of Sickneſs or Death 

Is it Beauty, and Youth and Strength? 
W hat withering Flowers are all theſe! 
What gay and dying Vanities, that are 
waſting hourly, and may be blaſted with 
an Eaſt Wind! 

Is it Honour and Fame among Men ? 
What an empty Thing is the Breath of 
| Mortals ! How ſubject to change! How 

unjuſt and feeble a „ for Pride! 
It is ſometimes given to the worſt of 
Men without due Merit; and even when 
it is beſt merited, and moſt juſtly given, 
it is but a Sound that vaniſhes into empty 
Air. 

Is it high Birth that makes you proud 
and ſcornful? This is the Honour of your 
Anceſtors more than your own, and per- 


& haps it was not raiſed at firſt upon Virtue 


or true Merit ; then it is a worthleſs 


1 Thing indeed. 


Is it your 133 and Wiſdom that 
puffs you up with Conceit ? It is a Sign 
you want one large Branch of it, that 1s, 

5+ B10 the 
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the Knowledge of yourſelf, for that would 
make you humble. | 
6. When the Thoughts of Pride ariſe 
from any Excellency you poſſeſs, turn 
your Eye immediately upon ſome of 
your Failings and Follies. This would 
be a proper Weight put into the Ba- 
lances, leſt while one of them is lifted ( 
too high, you imagine the other too 
weighty. 
7. Remember that Pride keeps the 
Mind ever uneaſy, and fills it with ever- 
laſting Vexation, while the meek and 
humble poſleſs abundant Peace. The 
roud Man finds many more Affronts 
than his Neighbours, partly becauſe he is 
more unbeloved, and partly becauſe he 
callsalmoſt every Thing an Affront, which 
the Man of Meekneſs would take no 
notice of. He is ever fretting, becauſe | 
he never finds ſo much Reſpect and Sub- -#| 
miſſion as he deſires and expects. Thus 
he beeomes a perpetual Torment to him- 
' ſelf. Learn of me (ſays the bleſſed Je- | 
fs) for Tam meek and lowly, and ye ſhall | 
find Reſt fo your Souls. | 
8. Think what Miſchiefs have ariſen 


from Pride all Ages of the 
World, 
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World, and even before this World be- 
gan. Angels were the firſt proud Beings 
we hear of: Pride turned them into Devils, 
and ſent them to Hell. I is only from 
Pride come endleſs Contentions, and Re- 
ſentments, Murders, Wars, and Blood- 
ſhed, through the Nations of Mankind. 

9. Remember that God himſelf abbors 
the Proud, and dwells with the humble. 
A Scorner of the Poor, and a Scoffer at 
the Weak, are ſome of the moſt hateful 
Objects in his Sight. 

10. Think, in the laſt Place, what will 
be your End, where will be your Dwell- 
ing, and who will be your Company. If 
God abhors the Proud, and beholds them 
with Contempt afar of he will ap- 

oint them a Place far diſtant from his 
own Dwelling, even the Place of Tor- 
ment and Shame, and immortal Anguith, 
which he built for the eldeſt Sons of 
Pride. But blefſed are the humble and 
| poor in Spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom 


of Heaven, 


T4 S EU 
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SECT. XIX. 


Rules to prevent or Juppreſs Malice and 
Envy. 


1. BE not too fond of yourſelves, and 
you will not take up eaſily an Ill- 
will to 9 This exceſſive Selfiſhneſs 
is a great Evil, therefore guard againſt 


it. It is this narrow and ſelfiſn Spirit 
that leſſens the general Benevolence and 


Geod-will which is due to your Neigh- 


bour, and makes you too ſoon conceive 


a Diſlike to him. Take heed of all little 
Prejudices and unreaſonable Averſions 
to any Perfon whatſoever; nor ſtamp a 


hateful Character on him at once on 
Account of an Action or two which are 


not good. 

Too high an Eſteem of Self will tempt 
you to ſcorn others without Reaſon, per- 
haps upon the Account of their Aſpect, 
their Shape, their Motion, their Dreſs, 
their Poverty, their want of Breeding, 
their Name, their Family, &c. And 


this in a little Time will ſettle into 


Averſion, or Antipathy, and grow up 
into 


— — 


—u—ͤ—  _ 
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into Malice and Hatred, eſpecially upon 
the leaſt Diſguſt. a6 | 
While you are too fond of yourſelf, 
and of your own Poſſeſſions, your own 
Honours, your own Family, your own 
Pleaſures, you will be ever jealous and 
ſuſpicious that others ſtand in your Way, 


and you will too eafily indulge Malice 


and Envy to riſe againſt them. Whereas 
if you abated a little of your Se love, 
and increaſed and enlarged your gene- 
rous Benevolence and Love to Mankind, 
it would have a happy Tendency to ſup- 
preſs your Hatred and Envy of particular 
Perfons. es 

2. Conſider whether the Perſons you 
hate are good or not. 

If they are good and pious, your Ha- 
tred has a double Guilt in it, ſince you 
are bound to love them both as Men 
and as Chriſtians, Will you hate thoſe 
whom God loves? Will you hate thoſe | 


who have the Image of Chriſt? And in 


whom the Spirit of God inhabits? It 
they have any blameable Qualities in 
them, let your Charity cover thoſe Faults 
and Follies: Let your Thoughts dwell 
rather upon their Virtues, and their fa- 

F 4 an 
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cred Relation to God. This will have 
a happy Influence to turn your Hatred 
into Love, Think of them as Members 

of Chriſt, and you cannot hate them if 
you are of that bleſſed Body. 

If they are Perſons who neglect Re- 
ligion, and have not the Fear of God, 
yet they may have ſome good Qualities 
in them, ſome moral or ſocial Virtues, 
or ſome natural Excellencies, which may 
merit your Eſteem, and invite your Love: 
At leaſt theſe agreeable Qualities may 
diminiſh your Averſion, and d abate your 


Hatred. 1 confeſs it is the Nature of 
Malice and 2 , OO Overlook all tnat 


is good and amiable in a Perſon, and to 
remark only what is evil and hateful: 
But this is not the Spirit and Temper 
of a Chriſtian, nor of Jeſus Chriſt our 
Maſter. There was a young Man who 
loved his Riches ſo well, that he refuſed 
to become a Diſciple, yet our bleſſed 
Lord ſaw ſome good Qualities in him, 
be looked upon him and loved him, Mark 
x. 21. 

But if the Perſons whom you hate, 
have nothing good in them that you can 
find, den they ought to be pitied _ 

t an 


— 
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than to be hated * : They are not wor- 
thy of your Envy, nor do they need the 
Puniſhment of your Malice in this World, 
who expoſe themſelves to the Wrath: 
and Vengeance of God in the World to 
come. 

Will you fay, they are ſo impious 
before God, and ſo injurious to Men, 
that they deſerve to be hated ? But con- 
fider, if you were but puniſhed in every 
Reſpect as you deſerve, both for your 


_ Offences againſt God and Man, what: 


would become of you ? Pity them there- 
fore as you hope for Pity. Imitate the: 
Goodneſs of your heavenly. Father, who: 
makes his Sun to ſhine, and his Rain to 


fall on the Juſt and on the Unjuſt. This is 


the Rule of Chr:/7. 
3. Know that a Soul filled with Envy: 


and Malice, is its own perpetual Tor- 


ment. All the good Things that are: 
ſpoken of others, and all the Bleſſings: 


which others enjoy, become a Matter of 


* Grievance: 


* Miſeries of the Soul. are worſe than thoſe of 


the Body; but both of them ſhould excite our 


compaſſionate Regard. If we take all proper 
Occaſions to exerciſe Pity and Compaſſion toward 
the Unhappy, it will have a very good Influence 


to cure a malicious and envious Temper. 


— 
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Grievance and Pain to an envious Spirit. 
It frets and vexes at the Comforts of Man- 
kind, it pines away with Rage to ſee 
others happy. What a dreadful and 
undeſirable Temper is this? 

How much more pleaſant it is to feel 
the gentle Aﬀections of Benevolence and 
Love always warm at the Heart! To re- 

joice in the Happineſs of our Neighbours, 
and to derive a degree of Satisfaction and 
Felicity from all the Bleſſings of Mankind 
which come within the reach of our 
Notice 

4. Remember that a malicious and en- 
vious Man is hateful in the Eyes of all 
Mankind, for his chief Joy ariſes from the 
Miſeries of his Fellow- creatures. No 
Body loves ſuch a Temper; even thoſe 
that praCtiſe it themſelves hate it in others. 
Are you willing to expoſe yourſelf to the 
III- will of Mankind ? Is it not better to 
get the Love of all Men? It is the gen- 

tle and harmleſs, the peaceable, the be- 
nevolent, and compaſſionate Man, who 
is the Object of univerſal Eſteem and 
Love. 

And let it be well b that by 
indulging Malice in your Heart againſt 

___ others, 
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others, you tempt thoſe Perſons in a ſpe- 
cial manner to hate and envy you; and 
do you know how far their Malice may 
fly into violent Extravagancies, into wick- 
ed, and ſpiteful, and revengeful Practices ? 
Think with yourſelves how far you ſhare 
in the Guilt of ſuch Madneſs, by your 
Indulgence of Malice and Envy againſt 
them, Remember that the Fire of 


Wrath, and the Fire of Love, kindle 
their own congenial Fires. Kindneſs and 


Love are the moſt effectual Methods to 
reduce others to the Practice of Kindneſs 
and Love. 

5. Malice and Envy are the ſpecial 
Sins of the Devil: They are his pecu- 
liar Image on the Soul of Man ; he was 
a Murderer from the Beginning, and is 
ſo to this Day. He envied the Happi- 
neſs of our firſt Parents in Paradiſe, and 
contrived their Ruin : He envies us the 
Bleſſings of the Goſpel, and our Chriſ- 
tian Hope, and would fain deſtroy it. 
Now will you imitate ſuch a hateful 
Character, even the Adverſary of God 
and Man? Are you fond of bearing his 


Image? Are you willing to become as it 


were a Devil in Fleſh and Blood, rather 
than 
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than imitate the loving and the lovely 
Character of God manifeſt in the Fleſh, 
even the bleſſed Jeſus ? 
6. Conſider how near you are to Death 
and Judgment, and the eternal State; 
and dare not venture into Eternity with 
a malicious 'Temper, or with an envious J 
Spirit. Spiteful and malignant Paſſions 
are wretched Things to appear before 
the Throne of God. | . 
And let it be awfully remembered too, v7 
that there is no Cure provided for Envy 
and Malice in the other World. God has 
prepared a Remedy for theſe Diſtempers 
in the Goſpel, but it can only be ap- 
plied in the preſent Life. At the Hour 
of Death, he that is filthy muſt be filthy 
fill, and he that is envious and mali- 
cious in a prevailing Degree, muſt be en- 
vious and malicious ſtill: And what a 
| dreadful State will it be to lie under the 
_ everlaſting Torment of inward Malice 
and Envy, to fret and rage among iret- 1 
ing and raging Spirits, without the leaſt 1 
Hope of Change through all the Ages of 
* ? p 


SECT. 
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Rules to moderate excgſſiue Love to 
Creatures, 


1. CY ALL your Love often to Ac- 
count at the Bar of Reaſon and 
Scripture, to inquire whether the Object 
of it be proper, and the Degree of it rea- 
ſonable; and then you will the ſooner ſpy 
out its Irregularities and Exceſſes of 
every Kind, and be more powerfully 
awakened to watch againſt them. 

2. Think of the Uncertainty of the 
higheſt mortal Good, the Vanity and In- 
ſufficiency of any Thing, of every Thing 
beneath God to make you happy ; and 
bear not immortal Fondneſs to periſh- 
ing Comforts. 

3. If you are entangled with the ex- 
ceſſive Love or Deſire of any Thing, 
whether it be a Child or a Friend, &. 
or if you grow too fond of any parti- 
cular Study, Practice, or Recreation, any 
Company or Enjoyment of any kind, 
cCall together and ſum up all the Incon- 
veniencies, the Dangers, the unhappy 


Conſequences of this your Love. Think 
much 
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much of the Faults, Follies, Defects, Im- 
perfections, and Blemiſhes of the Crea- 
ture ſo exceſſively beloved; ſurvey all 
theſe at large, ſet them in a clear Light, 
write them down for your frequent Re- 
view, fix them in your Memory. and 
dwell upon them. Never indulge your- 
ſelf in thinking of the agreeable or tempt- 
ing Qualities of it, at leaſt without a due 
Guard and Balance on the other Side. 
This will help to wean the Heart b 
degrees. 

4. Practiſe voluntary Self-denial, and 
abſent yourſelf both in Body and Mind 
from whatſoever you love to Exceſs, as 
far as Duty permits. Set a Guard upon 
your Eyes and Ears, upon your Senſes 
and your Thoughts, and avoid every, 
thing that would bring to your Mind 
the Object of your immoderate Love. 
This Direction, if well practiſed, will by 
degrees introduce an Indifference and 
Moderation of Affection, when you find 
that you can live without the tempting 
Object. 

5. Watch againſt too great a Reliſh 
of Delight in the Things you love exceſ- 
fively, whether they be Meats, Drinks, 
SO, - Buſineſſes, 
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Buſineſſes, Recreations, Company, Chil- 
dren, Friends or Kindred ; an Abatement 
of Pleaſure will abate the Exceſles of 
Love. 

6. Set up the Love of God ſupreme 
in your Heart, and keep it ſo. This Prin- 
ciple of divine Love will grow jealous if 
any meaner Love rife too high, and be- 
come its Rival, or make too near Ap- 
proaches to its Seat and Throne. A ſo- 
vereign Love to God will limit and mo- 
derate all inferior Love. 

Conſider that immoderate Love to 
any Creature fills the Heart with endleſs 
Anxieties and Vexations, with reſtleſs Jea- 
louſies and Diſquietudes about it; while 
the Soul is . toſt, as it were, on 


an Ocean of Hopes and Fears, cifing 


and finking with every Blaſt of Wind. 
And then the Sorrow of parting with it 
is like tearing our Fleſh from the Bones, 
or the rending aſunder of the Heart- 
ſtrings. What dreadful Preparations hath 
exceſſive Love made for killing Heart- 


| akes, and overwhelming Agonies of Sor- 


row ? 
8. Remember that exceſſive Love to 
the Creatures hath often provoked a jea- 
| lous 
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Tous God to embitter them to us terribly 
by remarkable Providences, or tocutthem 
off ſuddenly in his Anger. Our God is a 
jealous God, and he will deſtroy his Ri- 
vals. The way to keep our Comforts, 1s 
to love them with Moderation. | 
9. Conſider that the fewer ſtrong Af- 
fections, and the leſs Engagements of 
Heart you have to mortal Creatures, the 
eaſier will it be to leave this World, and 
enter into the World of Spirits. Death 
1s far more painful and terrible to ſuch a 
Soul which muſt not only leave the Body 
behind it, but a Multitude of other 
Things to which it is too fondly attached. 
We muſt all endure this parting Stroke: 
Let us endeavour then to make it as 
eaſy as poſſible, by keeping our Af- 
fections looſe to all Things beneath God 


and Heaven. | 
| 8 EC T. XXI. 
Rules to overcome unreaſonable Fears. 


EAR is a powerful and uſeful Poſe 
ion, to guard us from Miſchief and: 
Miſery, to haſten our avoidance of every. 
Danger, to drive us to our Refuge, and 
to 
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to reſtrain us from every Thing which 
has a Tendency to bring the Evil or 
Miſchief upon us. 

The Anger of God is the moſt pro- 
per Object of our Fear, as we are finful 
Creatures: Nor can Sinners fear the An- 
ger of God too much, until they have 
complied with the appointed Methods 
of his Grace. There is alſo a Reverence 
and holy Fear due to the Majeſty of God. 
even when we have. obtained * moſt 
ſolid Hopes of his Mercy: We muſt 
always fear to ſin againſt God, and keep 
up a holy Jealouſy of all Lempta- 
tions to nn. All this is calied Religious 
Fear. 

There are ſeveral Things alſo in the 
Natural Life that we have juſt Reaſon 
to. fear in ſome degree ; ſuch as Lions, 
Bears, and other hurtful Animals ; Men 
of Violence, Diſeaſes, and Death. And 
there are many Things in the moral and 
civil Life which become proper Objects 
for the Paſſion of Fear, ſuch as the 
Anger of our Parents and Superiors, and 
the Practice of thoſe Things which ex- 
poſe us to juſt Infamy « or Puniſhment 
among Men. 


But 
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But the Fear which I ſpeak of in this 
Place is an unjuſt and unreaſonable Fear 
of any Creature whatſoever, or of any 
Occurrences of Life : It is a timorous 
Spirit, which ſubjects the whole Nature 
to the Power and Tyranny of the Paſſion 
of Fear, beyond all reaſonable Grounds : 
As for Inſtance, a Fear of being alone, 
or in the dark; a perpetual Fear of evil 
Accidents by Fire or Water, or wicked 
Men; a diſquieting Fear of Ghoſts and 
Apparitions ; of little inconſiderable Ani- 
mals, ſuch as Spiders, Frogs, or Worms; 
unreaſonable and anxious Fears of the 
Loſs of Eſtate or Friends; Fear of Po- 
verty or Calamity of any kind, whereby 
we are too often reſtrained from our pre- 
ſent Duty, and our Lives are made very 
uncomfortable. All manner of Fear be- 
comes irregular when it riſes to an ex- 
ceſſive degree, and is ſuperior to the Dan- 
ger. Now to arm ourſelves againſt this 
Tyrant- Paſſion let us make uſe of the fol- 
lowing Directions. 
I. Abate your Love to your Flefh, 
and this mortal Life, and to all Things 
that belong toit; then you will not be 
{o much afraid to loſe them. Lay up 
your 
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your Treaſure and your Hopes in Heaven, 
where there is no Danger of being de- 
prived of them. 

2. Never reſt without ſome comfort- 
able Hope of the Love of God. It you 
are his Favourite, and under his Protec- 
tion, you need fear nothing. Remem- 
ber that all Creatures in Heaven, and 
Earth, and Hell, are under his Power and 
ſupreme Government: they can go no 
further than he permits them, nor can 
they hurt an Hair of your Head without 
his leave. And if he ſuffers Calamities 
to fall upon you, he can make them turn 
to your unſpeakable Advantage. Say with 
David, At what Time 1 am afraid, Iwill 
trat in thee ; and, I will not fear what 
Fl can do again me. 

3. Acquaint yourſelf with Chriſt Jeſus, 
the Son of God, into whoſe Hands all 
Things are delivered. He hath ſubdued 
even the Powersof Hell to his Dominion, 
and they are all kept in his Chains. Com- 
mit yourſelf daily to his Care, both your 
Soul and Body, for Lime and for Eter- 
nity: He makes and maintains our Peace 
with God, and he guards us from Ene- 


mies, and Dangers, and Devils. We are 
ſafe in his Hands. 
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4. Have a care of contracting new 
Guilt, by indulging Sin of any kind, or 
by the Neglect of Duty. Guilt is the 
chiefeſt and the juſteſt Cauſe of Fear; 
for if God be angry with you, then you 
have no ſufficient Security or Defence 
from the Injuries of the Creatures, which 
are but the Inſtruments of his Providence, 
in a way of Puniſhment or Mercy. 

If therefore the Evil you fear be pro- 
bably the Effect or Conſequent of your 
own ſinful Conduct, humble yourſelf be- 
tore God, and repent, and ſeek pardon- 
ing Grace; and walk humbly and watch- 
fully, leſt you renew your Provocations 
of Heaven: Repentance brings Hope with 
it, and leſſens the Ground of our Fears. 

5. Think what a Diſhonour it is to 
God, for you to ſet up Creatures as the 
Objects of your unreaſonable Fears, as 
though they were not in his Hand, or as 
though God, the Creator, were not a ſuf- 

ficient Refuge. Read J. li. 12, 13. 
6. Think how exceeding unlikely moſt 
of your Fears are to come to paſs. It 1s 
not once in ten thouſand times, probably, 
that ſuch an Event will befal you: Or, 
not one Perſon in ten thouſand hath ever 

| met 
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met with ſuch an Accident in the ſame 
_ Circumſtances : By this means you may 


reduce your Fear to a degree propor- 
tionable to the Danger, and then moſt 
of our Fears will give us but ſmall Dif- 


turbance. 
7. Think how many neediel Fears 


you have had in Time paſt, and tor- 


mented yourſelf with them; groundleſs 


Fears where there was no Danger, Fears 


of Things that never came to paſs. And 
think alſo out of how many real Dangers * 


God hath reſcued you, and make him 


your Truſt and Defence for the Time to 


come. David remembered that God had 


delivered him from the Lion and the 
Bear, and therefore he was not atraid of 


the Philiſtine Giant. 


8. Suppoſe the worſt that can come, 


and be prepared for it by Faith in Chriſt, 


Hope in God, a Life of Virtue and Piet 
a ſerene Conſience. and a G 
Readineſs for Death itſelf. 

Beſides all theſe general Directions, I 


might add many particular Rules, accord- 


ing to the particular Objects of Fear ; as 
for Inſtance, 
If 
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If it be ſome preſent Appearances in 


Nature, which may be frightful at ficſt, 
ſuch as huge impending Rocks, Seas, Ca- 
taracts, or Waterfalls, or ſome particular 
Animals that cannot eafily hurt you, or 


ſuch like, endeavour to make them fami- 


liar to you, by approaching nearer and 
nearer to them by degrees; and when 
you find you are ſafe, you will obtain 


gradual Courage to meet a Frog or a 


Spider, or even a Toad or a Snake, with- 
out ſhuddering or ſweating. 


If the groundleſs Fear of ſome abſent 
Evil poſſeſſes your Spirits, get the Go- 


vernment of your Fancy, and yield not 
to its Dictates in Caſes which have no 
Reaſon on their Side. Fancy and Fear 
ſwell every little Danger to a Mountain, 
and turn every BY h into a Bear. There 
are no Bounds ſet to the wild and un- 
reaſonable Idcas of terrible Things which 
this Paſſion fills the Mind with, if it be 
indalged. Subdue your Imagination, and 
let it not rove upon frightful Objects. 
For this End avoid the reading or hear- 
ing of frightful Stories of Witches and 
Devils, or terrible Accidents, or Cruel- 
ties and barbarous Murders, eſpecially in 
| younger 
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younger Vears, or if you are inclined to 


Timorouſneſs and Melancholy; for theſe 


Things will hang about the Imagination, 
and perplex the Mind with fooliſh Ter- 


Ils. 


Or if you have a cy Fancy, and 
are continually afraid of ſome Diſtemper 
ſeizing you, read not in Books of Phy- 
ſic, where the Symptoms of Ditcales 
are deſcribed; for Fancy will bring almoſt 


all theſe Diſeaſes upon you in Appearance, 


and give you the Pain, though not al- 
ways the Danger of them. 

If you are withheld from the Practice 
of your Duty, by the Fear or Thregtnings 
of Men, there are many Remedies pro- 
vided againſt this Evil in the Book of 
God, to inſpire you with Courage in the 
Ways of Virtue and Religion, namely, 

(1.) Preſerve the Love of God in your 
Heart in its warmeſt Exerciſe and its ſo- 
vereign Power. Love will break through 
a thouſand Difficulties, and ſubdue a 
thouſand Terrors. | 

(2.) Maintain an awful Fear of God 
and his Anger in a high degree, and 
remember it is infinitely more dangerous 
to provoke God, than to fall into the 

Hands 
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Hands of feeble Men : Men can only kill 
the Body, but God can deſtroy Soul and 
Body in Hell. 

(3.) Keep upon your Spirit an awful 
Senſe of the Evil of Sin, as a more for- 
midable Thing than any preſent Suffer- 
ings. Fear, above all things to offend 
God your Father, and your beſt Friend. 

(4.) Think of the Courage of the 
ancient Heroes of Faith, who expoſed 
themſelves to all manner of Loſſes, Pains 
and Death, for the ſake of Chriſt: And 
above all, take the Example of Jeſus the 
Son of God, who endured the Cra, and 
de es the Shame, &c. 

5.) Think of the Advantage and Glory 
1 offering for the ſake of God and 
Religion: Think of the awful Judgment- 
ſeat of Chr:/?, the Joys of Heaven, and 
the infinite Recompences provided there 
for our poor little Services and Sufferings. 
But of theſe Things J have written much 
more largely in the two firſt Sermons of 
my third Volume, which was publiſhed 
ſome time ago, and I aſk Leave to re- 
mit the Reader to thoſe Diſcourſes. 
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Rules to guard againſt immoderate Sor- 
row, and tn relieve the Soul that 18 
under the Power of it. 


HE Paſſion of Sorrow is neceſſary 
to Creatures dwelling m a World 
which has ſo much Sin and Miſery in 
it. As Sorrow 1s originally the Effect of 
Sin, fo Sin ought to be the chief Object 
of it: Yet we may grieve allo for our 
own Miſer ies, or for the Miſeries of others. 
Hereby we learn more ſenſibly the Effects 
of Sin in time paſt, and are excited to 
avoid it for time to come : Hereby we 
teſtify our Love to our F riends under 
Trouble, and are awakened to endeavour 
the Removal of thoſe Evils that we or 
our Friends ſuſtain. Jeſus himſelf, who 
was all Innocence, wept for the Sins and 
Sorrows of Mankind. 

But though Serrou, as well as ſome 
other uneaſy Paſſions, is ordained for the 
Good of Man in the preſent ſtate, in or- 
der to excite him to his proper Work; 
yet when it riſes to ſuch a degree on 
the Account of mw Loſſes or Toubles 

we 
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we ſuſtain, as to hinder us in the Diſ- 
charge of preſent Duty, it becomes ex- 
ceſſive and immoderate, and ought to be 
reſtrainedor prevented ; and perhaps ſome 
of the following Rules may be uſeful to 
this Purpoſe. 

1. Have a care of exceſſive Love to 
any Creature whatſoever, for this Fond- 
neſs lays the Foundation of immoderate 
Grief when divine Providence takes that 
Creature from us. We ſhould love Crea- 
tures but as uncertain and periſhing Com- 
forts. The greater Sweetneſs in the En- 
joyment, the ſharper is the Sorrow at 
parting. 

And as a Part of this Direction J may 
add, Let your Hopes of any earthly Good 
be very moderate; for in a thouſand In- 
ſtances we find the Poſſeſſion or Attain- 
ment of it depends upon great Uncertain- 
ties, and the Concurrence of many favou- 
rable Circumſtances, whereof if one be 
wanting, we are diſappointed. And if 
our Hope has been raiied very high, our 
Surpriſe of Grief will be proportionable 
in the Diſappointment. | 

2. Meditate on the Sovereignty, the 
Wiſdom and the ee of God in 

his 
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his Government of the World, and be- 
lieve that all that he docs is wiſe and 
good : Learn to ſubmit your own Judg- 
ment, and your own Will, to the wiſer 
Determinations of his Providence. When 
our Saviour was to drink of the bittereſt 
Cup that ever was put into the Hand of 
a Creature, (or at leaſt of a Creature be- 
loved of God) he ſubmitted to the in- 
tenſe and unknown Agonies of that Hour, 
under the awful Influence of this Rule, 
Pather, not my Will, but thy Will be 
done. 

Remember alſo that divine Grace has 
promiſed, and divine Wiſdom knows 
how to turn the heavieſt Croſſes into 
Bleſſings. Perhaps God is now doing 
you the greateſt Good; do not counter- 
work him by obſtinate Murmuring and 
Impatience. 

3. Seck after a comfortable and eſta- 
bliſhed Hope of the Love of God in the 
way of the Goſpel, and this (if well im- 
proved) will be a ſufficient Balance for 
every Load of temporal Sorrow. If you 
can caſt your Burden on the Lord as 
your God, he will ſuſtain, and he will 
relieve : He will not contend always. 

"& Re- 
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Remember the Revolutions and the 
Changes of the right Hand of God. Re- 
fect upon Days paſt and former Suffer- 
ings. How often has God relieved you 
(as he has delievered his People in ancient 
Times) when there appeared to human 
Prudence no Way for Eſcape, no Method 
of Relief? If he be your God, let your 
Soul live upon him. He is not an Idol, 
whoſe Ears cannot hear, and whoſe Hands 
cannot help. Prayer will eaſe the 
wounded Spirit, and engage Omnipotence 
on your Side. 

4. Take heed of bringing freſh Guilt 
on your Conſciences, that ſo you may not 
beoverwhelmed with Sorrows of all kinds 
at once. A peaceful Conſcience will helpto 
bear up the Spirit under ſome of the hea- 
vieſt Burdens of Life; but how unſpeak- 
ably heavy and painful will theſe Bur- 
dens lie upon a Spirit wounded with a 
Senſe of Sin? 

6. Let not your Thoughts dwell con- 
tinually upon your Diſtreſſes and Afflic- 
tions. Suffer not the Chambers of your 
Soul to be ever hung round wirh dark 
and diimal Ideas: Chew not always 
the Wormwood and the Gall ; but re- 

Pg member 
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member the many temporal Mercies you 
enjoy, and the rich Treaſures of Grace in 
the Goſpel. Survey the immortal Blets- 
ings of Pardon of Sin, and eternal Life; 
the Love of God, and the Hope of Hea- 
ven. Look ſometimes on theſe brighter 
Scenes; ſuffer not your Sorrow to bury 
all your paſt and preſent Comforts in 
Darkneſs and Oblivion. Thankfulneſs is 
one way to Joy. 

6. Remember, if you are a Chriſtian 
indeed, the Springs of your Grief can- 
not flow long; the Hour of Death will 
dry them all up. The laſt Moment of 
this mortal Life is a certain and final 
Period to Sorrow. Converſe much among 
the Manſions and Joys of the inviſible 
World, and your Hope which is laid up 
there: The very Gleamings of that Glo- 
ry will brighten the darkeſt Providences, 
and relieve the Soul under its ſharpeſt 
Pains, 24:4 

7. Compare your Miſeries with your 
Sins, and then you will think them 
lighter. You will learn then to bear 
your Burdens with a more ſerene and 
peaceful Mind, and turn your Sorrows 
into Repentance for Sin. But, alas! we 
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aggravate our Sufferings, and extenuate 
and excuſe our Sins: Whereas Sufferings 
would appear lighter, if we did but con- 
fider how much heavier Evils we have 
deſerved from the Hands of a holy and 
offended God. 

8. Compare your own Afflictions with 
the Afflictions of many others in former 
and latter Times. The Paſſion of Sor- 
row ſo unreaſonably magnifies your own 
Sufferings, as though there was never any 
| Caſe like it before: Whereas, perhaps, 

ou ſuffer nothing but what is the com- 
mon Lot of human Nature; and ſhall 
this overwhelm you when there are ma- 
ny who have been loaded with uncommon 
Diſtreſſes, and yet have ſuſtained them 
with holy Courage and Patience? | 
. Conſider that Sorrow is indeed an 
Bull, that is, a natural Evil, for it is the 
Pain of the Mind, and it is never de- 
ſirable for itſelf, but only as it is a 
Thing appointed for ſinful Creatures in 
this World, in order to teach us ſome 
Leſſons of Righteouſneſs, to wean us 
from the Love of Creatures, to embitter 
to us our ſinful Follies, and to drive 


us to ſome Duty towards God or Man: 
And 
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And if theſe Ends be attained, $9rrow 
thould be diſmiſſed. God doth not afftict 
willingly, nor grieve the Children of Men: 
Zy the Sorrow of the Heart and Counte- 
nance, the Heart it ſelf is to be made bet- 
fer. If this be done, bleſs God and re- 
Joice. 
10. Think on the many dreadful Ef- 
fects and Conſequences of exceſſive Sor- 
row, where it is indulged beyond all rea- 
ſonable Grounds. ( 1.) It takes away the 
Sweetneſs and Reliſh of all preſent Mer- 
cies, and makes us undervalue them al] : 
It deprives us even of the delightful Senſe 
of the Love of God: It untunes both 
the Heart and the Lips, and withholds 
the Tongue from Thankfulneſsand Praiſe. 
(2.) It deſtroys the Pleaſure, even of thoſe 
Parts of Religion which we practiſe, and 
baniſhes Comfort from the Soul, even in 
the midſt of the moſt refreſhing Ordi- 
nances: For whereſoever the Body is, or 
what ſoever the Man is engaged in, the 
Eye of the Mind is ſtill fixed upon its 
own Diſtreſs. (z.) It ſinks and weakens 
our Truſt and Hope in the blefſed God : 
It fills the Spirit with Impatience, the 
Heart with Diſcontent, and the Tongue 
2. with 
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with Murmurs againſt the wiſeſt and the 

beſt of Beings. Where immoderate Grief 
is indulged, it prevents the Soul from 
learning thoſe very Leſſons of Piety and 
Duty which the Affliction was ſent to 
teach us. (4.) It raiſes in the Soul a 
froward and fretful Temper, makes us 
peeviſh and diſpleaſed with every Thing 
round about us. Immoderate Sorrow in- 
clinesto perpetual Reſentment; the Heart 
within is uneaſy, and there is nothing 
Without can pleaſe us: It fills the Place 
where we are with inceſſant Complaints, 
and makes us a Burden to our Friends; 
inſtead of a Bleſſing. (F.) It ſtupifies 

the better Powers of the Soul, it buries 
the active Faculties in a ſort of dead 
Sloth; it weakens the Heart and the 
Hand to all the Duties of Life, and renders 
us almoſt uſeleſs in the World. The 
Mourner fits with folded Hands, brood- 
ing over his own Sorrows, and dark and 
deadly Images ever preſent themſelves to 
his View; the Weight of Grief hangs 
heavy upon his Spooky and affects his 
very Senſes and Limbs; he fancies him- 
{elf on the Confines of the Dead, and 


he knows not how to riſe up and act 
among 
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among the Living. (6.) Such over- 
whelming Sorrow doth great Diſhonour 
to Religion and the Grace of God. It 
diſcourages young Perſons who are look- 
ing towards Heaven, when they find 
Chriſtians of ſuch a ſour, diſconſolate, 
and gloomy Temper ; becauſe it tempts 
them to believe, that Melancholy belongs 

to the Ways of Godlineſs, and over- 
ſpreads all the Road to Paradiſe. (7.) Ex- 
ceſſive Grief doubles the real Affliction, 
without giving any Relief, and has been 
often attended with diſmal Conſequences: 
It hath ſometimes taken away the Senſes, 
blinded the Eyes with weeping, diſtract- 
ed the Thoughts, clouded and diſturbed 
the reaſoning Powers, and driven the 
Mourner into a ſilent and ſullen Mad- 
neſs *: And ſometimes it has worn 
out the Fleſh itſelf, and brought the 


* It was ingeniouſly obſerved by a Writer on this 
Subject, that in bodily Grievances we take a wiſer 
Courfe, and ſeek for every thing that can give us 
Eafe ; but we uſe quite contrary Methods with our 
Minds, we exaſperate every Scratch till it becomes 
a Wound; and then we rub and fret the Wounds, 
and keep them ſo long open, till very often they be- 
come incurable, 
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Body to an untimely Grave, The Sorrow 
of this Worldworketh Death. (8.) There 
are Inſtances, not a few, wherein im- 
moderate Griet hath prevailed ſo far as 
to hurry Perſons into Deſpair of the 
Mercy of God, and armed their o., hn 
Hands againſt themſelves to put an End 
to their miſerable Life on Earth, by 
plungipg into Eternity with a venture of 
everlaſting Miſery. 

11th Direction. When your Thoughts 
have meditated or all theſe diſmal At- 
tendants of immoderate Sorrow, ſet your 
Will and your Hands at work, as well 
as your Mind. Endeavour to employ 
yourſelf in ſome Buſineſs, though your 
Sorrow would plead for Sloth, and would 
let all things run at Random. Inſtead 
of waſting Life in fruitleſs Moans and 
Complaints, do ſomething (if poſſible) 
toward the Relief of your preſent Af- 
fliction, and the Removal of that Burden 
which over-prefſes you. Ariſe and ſhake 
off this heavy Clog, break theſe Fetters 
of the Soul, conſtrain yourſelt to Acti— 
vity of fore kind or other, if it be but 
in a Way of Amuſement: Divert the 


Mind this way from the dark and mourn- 
ful 
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ful Ideas that preſs upon it. Many a 


Perſon had gone down mourning to 
their Graves, for the Loſs of ſome dear 
Friend or Relative, if the neceſſary Du- 
ties and Buſineſs of Life had not given 
them a conſtant and powerful Relief. 

12. Read over the Commandsof Scrip- 
ture, to rejorce in the Lord, and make 
Conſcience of fulfilling that Duty, as well 
as any other: True Religion gives a ſuf- 
ficient Foundation for conſtant Joy, and 
the Joy of the Lord ſhall be your Strength, 
to diſcharge many other Duties of Righ- 
teouſneſs. 

If a Spirit of Melancholy ſeize you, 
there may be ſeveral uſeful Advices 
found in Mr. Rogers's Treatiſe on Trou- 
ble of Mind, 24 Edit. 1706. and Mr. 
Baxter's Account of Melancholy, and 
his Directions about it, gathered out 
of his Works, by Mr Samuel Chfford, 
and reduced to order in a little Book, 
of and 
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Rules to govern our Anger, and to pre- 
vent the ſinful Effect of it, namely, 
Revenge. 


NG E R confideicd in itſelf is not 
an unlawful Paſſion. If we our- 
ſelves were perfect and innocent, and 
were to converſe only with innocent 
Creatures, perhaps there would be no 
occaſion for the Exerciſe of it. But 
ſince we dwell in a World where Vice, 
Folly, Impiety, Oppreſſion, Injuſtice and 
Wickedneſs abound, there will be fre- 
quent and juſt Occaſion for Anger. We 
have Reaſon, too often, to be angry with 
ourſelves, when we indulge Iniquity and 
Folly : And we may lawfully expreſs our 
Reſentment againſt the Crimes and Vices 
of others. Their Offences againſt God, 
againſt Men, againſt ourſelves, may raiſe 
in us a righteous Reſentment. Bold Im- 
piety againſt our Maker, or Injuſ ice and 
Cruelty againſt our Fellow-creatures, ſtir 
up our juſt Indignation and Wrath. Inſo- 
lence, Oppreſſion and Miſchief, practiſed 
or attempted againſt ourſelyes, or our 
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Friends, awaken the Powers of Fleſh 


and Blood for ſudden Self. defence, Or 


the Relief of the Sufferer. Theſe Fer- 
ments and Commotions of Nature were 
deſigned to be a ſtrong and ſenſible Re- 
buke to Iniquity of every kind, and a 
Means to prevent the Repetition of it. 
Our bleſſed Lord himſelf, who was meek 
and holy, and humble in Perfection, 
yet found Reaſon ſometimes, here on 
Earth, to give a looſe to his ſacred Re- 
ſentments: We alſo are expreſly permit- 
mitted 7o be angry, if we take heed of 
Sin. | 

But, alas! our Natures are fo per- 


verſe and corrupt, that it is very hard for 


us to give a looſe to any angry Paſſion 
againſt Men, without running into ſome 
Sentiments of Malice or Revenge, and 
thereby finning againſt God. Our An- 
ger is very apt to kindle about Triffes, or 
upon mere Suſpicion, without juſt Cauſe; 
or ſometimes it rites too high where the 


| Cauſe may be juft; or it continues too 


long, and turns into Hatred: And in 
either of theſe three Caſes it becomes 
ſinful, | 


It 
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It is therefore with the utmoſt Cau- 
tion that this Paſſion ſhould ever be ſuf- 
fered to ariſe: And unleſs we quickly 
ſuppreſs it again, we ſhall be in great 
Danger of bringing Guilt upon our Souls. 
The bleſſed Apoſtle therefore wiſely con- 
nects the Permiſſion, the Caution, and 
the Reſtraint together, Eph. iv. 26. Be 
angry, and fin not: Let not the Sun go 
down upon your Wrath, 

The violent Efforts of this Paſſion 
are ſo frequent and dangerous, that I 
ſhall dwell longer upon the Regulation 
of it. Let me firſt lay down Directions 
to * and reſtrain our Anger, and 
then propoſe ſome Conſiderations to en- 
force the Practice of them. 7 
Dareth ons to moderate and reſtrain 
Fey Anger. | 
1. Be not nice or humourous in the 
common Things of Life, viz. Meats, 
Drinks, Clothes, Forms of Civility, At- 
tendance, Sc. If we indulge exceſſive 
Niceneſs and Curioſity in theſe Things, 
we ſhall meet with daily and hourly 
Vexations. Be not therefore greatly 
ar or * Wh with little 

| Things. 
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Things. Theſe are the moſt frequent 
Occaſions of ſudden and violent Reſent- 
ments, therefore gain a wiſe Indifference 
to them all. 

Let your Deſires and your Aveifions 
to the common Objects and Occurrences 
in this Life be but few and feeble. Make 
it your daily Buſineſs to moderate your 
Averſions and Deſires, and to govern 
them by Reaſon. This will guard you 
againſt many a Ruffle of Spirit, both of 
Anger and Sorrow. 

2. Subdue Pride. This is the Parent 
and the Nurſe of Wrath and Reſent- 
ment: It is this that makes us ſuſpect 
Injuries and Affronts perpetually; this 
makes us take Offence where none is 
given, and aggravates every real Injury 
beyond all meaſure of Truth or Juſtice. 
Pride is a moſt impatient Vice, and 
can bear nothing; but the humble Soul 
is meek and patient, and meets with 
few Afronts, or it believes but few. 
Let us remember, we live in a World 
where every Perſon has his own Opi- 
nions, and his own Defires, as well 
as we; and if we would be eaſy and 


calm, 
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calm, we muſt learn to bear Oppoſition 
and Contradiction, for every Body will 
not yield up their Sentiments and Will 
to ours, nor is it fit they ſhould. 

Accuſtom yourſelves to Candor, and 
take every thing in the beſt Senſe; why 
ſhould you ſuppoſe your Neighbour de- 
ſigns to affront you? 

3. Suffer not your Thoughts to dwell 
on the Injuries you have received, or 
on the provoking Words that have been 
ſpoken againſt you. Not only learn 
the Art of neglecting Injuries at the 
Time you receive them, but let them 

ow leſs and leſs every Moment, till 
= die out of your Mind. Suffer not 
your muſing Imagination, when you 
are alone, to ſwell and magnify the Pro- 
vocations that have been given you, 
nor to blow up the Fire of this uneaſy 
Paſſhon. 

4. Avoid much Converſation with 
Men of Wrath, and endeavour to keep 
clear of all Diſputes with weak Minds, 
with obſtinate Spirits, and eſpecially 
with Perſons of an angry and peeviſh 
e, as far as you can. * 

a int 
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Flint and Steel ftrike againſt each other 
in a way of Diſpute, the Sparks of Fire 
will be ready to fly out, and the angry 
Flame will be kindled. | 

5. Love your Neighbour as yourſelf. 
You are not immediately kindled inta 
Wrath againſt yourſelf, nor expreſs it 
with ſuch Violence, though you have 


often done yourſelf more Injury by your 


own S1as, than all other Perſons ever 
could do you. You do not bear Malice 
againſt yourſelf, nor hate yourſelf, 
though you have, perhaps, ſome evil 
Qualities belonging to you, and you 
have often ſinned againſt your own 
Soul: You forbear yourſelf long, and 
you forgive yourſelf eaſily : Learn then 
to forbear and forgive your Neigh- 
bours. 

Deal not with others as you would not 
 bave others deal with you. Would you 
think it reaſonable that your Neighbour 
ſhould take. your Words in the worſt 
| Senſe, and quarrel with you for every 
Trip in Converſation ? That he ſhould 
reſent every little Miſcarriage that you 
are guilty of, that he ſhould fly into a 

e ſudden 
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ſudden Fury of Paſſion againſt you upon 
every Failure of Duty or Civility ? Have 
you not ſome Follies that other Men muſt 
bear with, and will you not bear with 
others? Do you never provoke your 
Neighbour, and yet will you forgive no 
Provocations ? Have you no Offences to 
be pardoned, why then do you not par- 


don others? It was very juſtly ſaid by a 


Writer on this Subject, that Mens Miſ- 
takes, Imprudencies, and Inadvertencies 
are fo mutual and ſo numerous, that 
were not this piece of Kindneſs mutual 
alſo, Quarrellings and Feuds muſt be in- 
finite. 

In ſhort, I muſt fay, a Perſon that 
would claim a Right continually to re- 
ſent, ought himſelf to be perfect and free 
from Faults: And then I might add, he 
would be ſo wiſe and good as s ſeldom to 
indulge his Reſentments. 

6. Obſerve a Perſon in all his Airs 
and Behaviours, when his angry Paſſions 
are raiſed high, and exert themſelves : 
Mark the Frowns on his Countenance, 

the Flame and Fierceneſs of his Eyes, 


br * and revengeful Looks, 
the 
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the Diſorder and Tumult that appears in 
his whole Nature: What an unpleaſing 
and ſhameful Figure he makes! How 
much like a Perſon half diſtracted, and 
whoſe Reaſon is under a Cloud! How 
he ſtamps and ſtares! What raſh Vows 
and deſperate Wiſhes! Anger is a ſhort 
Madneſs; it throws a Perſon off his 
Guard ; neither Truth nor Reaſon ap- 
pear to him as Reaſon or Truth : The 
Violence of the Paſſion throws off all 
Reſtraints, the Phrenzy diſdains all Law 
and Juſtice, and drives the Man to wild 
Extravagance. - Is this the lovely, the 
deſirable Pattern that you chooſe to imi- 
tate? Do you like this Figure fo well as 
to put it on yourſelf? 

F. Live always under the Eye of God, 

and ſuppreſs riſing Anger with the 
Reverence . of his Name and Preſence. 
Remember that a holy God and Holy 
Angels behold you; and are you not 
aſhamed to appear in their Sight under 
all the extravagant Diſorders of this Paſ- 
ſion? Remember the Dignity of your 
Nature as Man, and your Character as a 


Chriſtian, and a Child of God. 


8. Keep 
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8. Keep the ſacred Example of Jeſus 
ever before your Eyes; How meek un- 
der the vileſt Affronts ! How patient un- 
der the rudeſt Injuries and moſt barbarous 
Treatment | How forgiving even to his 
bloody Murderers! How did he return 
the higheſt Good for the greateſt Evil ! 
And paid down his Blood and Life. to. 
redeem his Enemies from Hell, and: to 
purchaſe eternal Joy and Glory, for 
them! Let ſuch a Mind be in you as was 
in Chriſt the Son of God, who being 
reviled, reviled not again; and when he 
ſuffered, be threatened not: leaving us an 
Example, that we ſhould follow this 
Steps. Ez; 4 
— When you find the warm Paſſion. 
arifing, ſuppreſs the firſt Motion of it. 
It is much eaſier to be ſubdued at firſt, 
than if you indulge it a little: A Spark 
is ſooner quenched than a Flame. 

10. Command your Tongue to Si- 
lence, and your Hands to Peace, if you 
cannot preſently command your Spi- 
rit. Suffer not the vehement Efforts 
of Wrath to break out in reproachful 
Names, and fpiteful Words, * 

| | — 
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leſs into Blows of Revenge. Theſe out- 
ward Violences, if once let looſe, go ge- 
nerally beyond all the juſt Bounds of Re- 
ſentment, they further enrage the inward 
Flame and Fury, and thus become great- 
ly criminal. Give the Fire of your Paſ- 
ſion, when it is juſt kindled, no public 
Vent, and perhaps it will quickly be 
ſtifled and die. 


11. At leaſt, ſuppreſs all violent Dif 


coveries of it ſo long, till you have taken 
ſome time to conſider whether you have 
received any real Injury or no; whether 
the Injury was accidental or deſigned; 
whether the Offence be of ſuch a hei- 
nous Nature and Degree as your preſent 
Paſſion repreſents it. Many Offences 
are great and heinous only in the Light 
of a ruffled Fancy, and not in them- 
ſelves. 

It is ſaid, concerning Julius Cæſar, 
that upon any Provocation, he would 
repeat the Roman Alphabet before he 
ſuffered himſelf to ſpeak, that he might 
be more juſt and calm in his Reſent- 
ments. The Delay of a few Moments 
has ſet many ſeeming Affronts in a 

juſter 
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juſter and kinder Light; it has often leſ- 
ſened, if not annihilated, the ſuppoſed 
Injury, and prevented Violence and Re- 
venge. | n 
12. If you cannot govern you Spi- 
rit, and ſuppreſs the outward Appear- 
ances and Efforts of your Paſſion, take 
the firſt Opportunity of leaving the 
Place and Company: Withdraw from 
the Temptation, and retire to Prayer; 
confeſs, before God, the ungovernable 
Frame of your own Spirit; bewail 
the Pride and Paſſion that dwells in 
you. Aſk Forgiveneſs of Heaven, and 
beg the divine Influences of Grace to 
ſubdue the diſorderly Ferments of your 
Nature. 3 
13. If you have unhappily indulged 
your Anger to break out to the Re- 
proach and Injury of your Neighbour, 
as well as to your own Shame, do not 
only repent in ſecret before God, but 
take a proper Time to confeſs it to 
the Perſons whom you have injured, 
and aſk their Pardon. This will have 
a conſiderable Tendency to future 
Watchfulneſs, and help to guard you 
| + from 
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from the ſame Folly for the Time to 


come. 


Among other Directions I might have 
added, avoid rude and quarrelſome Com- 
pany, avoid exccſſive Drinking and Gam- 
ing, and all lewd and vicious Courſes: 
But I hope I have no need to mention 
theſe Rules to thoſe Perſons for whom 
I chiefly write. 

I proceed now to lay down ſome Con- 

frderations which may enforce the Prac- 
=. 9, theſe Rules. 
. Think with yourſelf, how much 
1 you do yourſelf by ſuffering 
your angry Paſſions to riſe and pre- 


vail. The Fire of Wrath and Re- 


ſentment preys upon your Nature, de- 
ſtroys your Health and your Eaſe, 
fills your Spirit with Tumults and Diſ- 
quietudes, expoſes you to Shame before 
Men, breaks the Peace of your Con- 
{cience, brings you under Guilt before 
God, and makes a painful Preparation 
for bitter Repentance. Why will you 


puniſh yourſelf becauſe mo has 
injured you? Or, if another Man be 


rude and wrathful, ill-natured and ill- 
bred, 
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bred, why will you imitate him, and ex- 
poſe yourſelf? 

2. Think again, how much more 
Pleaſure and Glory there is in overcom- 


ing the Violence of your own Spirit, 
than in yielding to your headſtrong Paſ- 


fions, and ſuffering yourſelves to be car- 


ried away with the Torrent of your 
own Reſentments. He that rules bis 
own Spirit, is a greater Hero than he that 
conquers a City. 

To be angry about Trifles, is mean and 
childiſh; to rage and be furious is brutiſh; 
and to maintain perpetual Wrath is a- 
| kin to the Practice and Temper of De- 
v; but to prevent or ſuppreſs riſing 
Reſentment, is wiſe and glorious, 18 
manly and divine. 

This one Piece of Conduct will raiſe 
our Reputation for Wiſdom among Men, 
more than a hundred fine Speeches, or 
ſuperior Airs; and will greatly adorn our 
Character as Perſons of Piety. 7 be Wiſ- 
dom that is from above is peaceable, gentle, 
and eaſy to be intreated. 
. Confider how unfit you are for 


every Duty of Religion and Worſhip, 
while 
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while you are under the Power of this 
uneaſy Paſſion. With what Face or 
Courage, or Comfort can you draw near 
to God, while you cheriſh undue Wrath 
in your Heart? The ſinful Ferment of 
your Nature indiſpoſes you for Wor- 
ſhip, the Guilt thereof makes your 
Service unacceptable ; and a defiled Con- 
| ſcience makes you unwilling to come 
near to a God of Holineſs, Matth. v. 
23. If there be a Quarrel between thee 
and thy Brother, leave thy Gift af the 
Altar, go and be reconciled to thy Bro- 
ther, ad then return and offer thy 
Gift 

4. Think of the dreadful Effects of 
ungoverned Anger in the World. What 
tragical Scenes has it introduced! What 
impious Miſchief ! How has it broken 
all the deareſt Bonds of Friendſhip and 
| Kindred ! How has it divided and ruin- 
ed Families, and Cities, and Nations! 
It has filled the Earth with private and 
publick Murders and Cruelties. Blood, 
Ruin and Deſtruction, have attended 
it from the Days oi Cain and Abel, to this 


Day. 
: H It 
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It is the Wrath of Princes that hath 
made ſuch vaſt Slaughters among Men, 
hath turned beautiful Cities into Heaps 
of Rubbiſh, hath unpeopled Nations 

and ſent Multitudes of Souls into Eter- 
nity by untimely Death. And it muſt 
be acknowledged too, with Shame, that 
the Wrath of Prieſts and People hath 
torn Churches to pieces, and joined 
with Kings to erect bloody Inquiſitions, 
thoſe ſacred Slaughter-houſes; to kin- 

dle Fires of Martyrdom, and murder 
Millions under Pretence of Zeal for 


Gd. 


Conſider that it is a glorious Sin- 
gularity of the Religion of Chr:/?, that 
it commands and teaches us 70 forgive 
our Enemies, and to love them that hate 
us. But for a Man that pretends to 
be a Chriſtian, to indulge a reſenting 
Humour, and to be ever fretful and 
angry, and meditating Revenge, what a 
Shame and Diſhonour does it caſt up- 
on the Religion that we profeſs, and 
upon the ſacred Name of Jeſus, whom 

| we 
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we adore? Wrathful Chriſtians are a 
Scandal to their Maſter, the Prince of 
Peace. 


6. Think with yourſelf how many 
greater Crimes has the bleſſed God for- 
given you, if you are a Chriſtian in- 
deed; and will you not forgive your 


Brother his petty Offences? Has the 


Maker and Lord of Heaven and Earth 


forgiven you ten thouſand Talents, and 
will you not forgive your Brother a 


hundred Pence ? Did the Son of God 


make himſelf a Sacrifice for your Of- 
fences, that you might be pardoned, 
and will you make your Brother, who 


has offended you, a Sacrifice to 8 


. 


7. But conſider farther, that if you 
do not forgive your Brother, who has 
offended you, you cannot expect to be 
forgiven of God: Nay, it is evident, 
according to the expreſs Sentence of 


the Goſpel, you cannot be forgiven 


without it. J1f you forgive not "Ment 


their T reſpaſſes, neither will your hea- 
2 wvenly 
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venly Father forgive you. Do you not 
pray for pardon of your Treſpaſſes, even 
as you forgive thoſe who treſpaſs againſt 
you, and will you fin againſt your own 
Prayers? | 


8. Remember that Revenge belongs 
to God, and the Magiſtrate : Now you 
muſt not take their Work out of their 
Hands. It is granted, that there may 
be ſome Seaſons and Occaſions, where- 
in it may be proper and neceſſary to 
ſhew ſome Degrees of Reſentment, and 
let your Enemy know that you are 
not a ſenſeleſs Block, or a Stone with- 
out Feeling, in order to guard you from 
univerſal Inſults and continual Injuries. 
To reſiſt the Efforts of Oppreſſion and 
Violence, and to ſmite others, ſo far as 
is plainly neceſſary for mere Self de- 
fence, has been always judged lawful. 
The M-aſure of this Reſentment, and 
the Manner of it in particular Inſtances, 
muſt be taught by Religion and Pru- 
dence: But remember, that it is far 
better to ſuffer two Injuries, than to 


revenge one. F a Man will ftrike 


thee | 
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thee on one Cheek, rather turn the other to 
him, than take the awful Work of Ven- 
geance into thine own Hands, 


In caſe of leſſer Injuries or Affronts, 
it is beſt generally to neglect and forget 
them: In greater Injuries, or the frequent 
Repetition of leſs, you may reſent ſo far 
as is neceſſary for the Defence of your- 
ſelf, or for the Reformation of the Of- 
fender: But never let Reſentment carry 
Revenge in it, that is merely to repay Evil 
for Evil. 


9. Think with yourſelf, when you 
receive ſome high Provocation, that 
God places you at that Hour under a 
ſpecial Trial, and he waits to ſee what 
Honour you will do to his Grace, and 
his Goſpel, and whether the Fleſh or 
the Spirit will come off Conqueror: 
He expects that you ſhould ſhew how 
well you are taught by the Religion 
of Chriſt, to love your Enemies, and 
bleſs them that curſe you. It is of in- 
finitely greater Importance to you, to 
keep your own Spirit eaſy and inno- 

3 „ 
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cent, and adorn the Doctrine of chris, 
than to take the fulleſt Revenge of him 


that has injured you. 


10. Conſider this, that by returning 
Good for Evil, you will better obtain 
all the ſuppoſed Deſigns and Ends of An- 
ger, than by practiſing Revenge; For, 
(I.) If your Enemy has any thing of 
Humanity in him, any Tenderneſs a- 
bout his Heart, you will melt him down 
by ſuch a Carriage, you will ſoften his 
Spirit into Love, and bring him, as it 
were to your Foot. However, 2.) If 
this deſirable Effect be not obtained, 2 
ſhe w your Obedience to the Goſpel, you 
put your Caſe intirely into the Hand 
of God, who will plead your Cauſe. 
Be not overcome of Evil, but overcome 
Evil with Good : If thine Enemy hun- 
ger, feed him; if he thrift, give him 
drink; jo ſhalt thou heap Coals of Fire 
cn bis Head; either to melt him down 
to friendly Submiſſion, or to bring the 
Vengeance of God upon him, if he will 


not be reconciled. 
. It 
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11. If you are angry with a good 
4 Man, do you not hope to meet him 
3 ſhortly in Heaven, in the Regions of 
Peace and Love? And will you not be 
aſhamed to meet him in Heaven whom: 
| you reviled and perſecuted here on 
! Earth? If he be a wicked Man againſt 
'F whom you ſhew your Reſentment, he 
| 5 will ſhortly fall under the juſt Wrath of 
Od, unleſs he repent, and he needs not 
1 to have the Addition of your's: He 
{ will be given up to the Rage and Inſults 
g of Devils hereafter, and you need not 
1 begin to torment him here with your 
ERevenges. 


12. Suppoſe you knew that you were 
near Death, and that your Enemy 
were alſo dying, would you not deſire 
to be reconciled to him before that aw- 
ful Moment? Conſider that you are 
both dying Creatures, Borderers on the 
Grave and Eternity; Suffer not the Sun 
to go diwn upon your Wrath, leſt both 
your Souls ſhould be required this 
* leſt you die before you are re- 

H 4. conciled; 
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conciled; and I am ſure, if you are a 
Chriſtian, an unreconciled - Spirit will 
make the hour of Death very uneaſy, 
and render your Paſſage out of this World 
dark and uncomfortable. But I Pers 
ſuade myſelf better Things concerning 
every one who is a true Diſciple of 


Chrift. 


S ECT. XXIV. 


Seme univerſal Direfions, which relate 
10 all the forementioned Paſſions, and 
the Regulation of them. 


SSHALL. divide theſe laſt general Di- 
rections into two ſorts; The firſt 
fort may, be called Moral and Philoſo- 
phical ; and the ſecond, Religious or Di- 


vine. 


The Moral or Phil:ſophical Directions 
are theſe: 


1. Let the Regulation of your Paf- 
ſions be the Care of your younger Vears, 
and 
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and carry on this neceſſary Work through 
your whole Life, without Intermiſſion. 
The Grave is the only Burying- place 
of unruly Affections. If you are ſo 
happy as to have begun this Self- 
Government in Childhood, and been 
taught to ſuppreſs the irregular Mo- 


tions of the Heart betimes, you will 


make the remainipg Work much more 
ealy, and the following Parts of Life 


more peaceful and honourable ; though 


perhaps there is no complete Victory 
till we are diſmiſſed from Fleſh and 


Blood. 
Root up the foul Weeds of Pride, 


Malice and Envy, as ſoon as ever you find 


them ſpringing: Let them be nipt in 
their very Bud and Infancy, leſt they fix 
their Roots too deep in the Heart to be 
removed, and bear the bitter Fruits of 
Miſchief, Iniquity and Death. A tender 
Plant is ſooner rooted up than an old and 
ſturdy Tree. 


Bend the more lawful and u Paſ- 
ſions of Love, Defire, Joy, Fear, Anger, 
"> ms 


* and 
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and Sorrow, like young Trees, into a 
beautiful and regular Form, and prar.e 
off all their luxuriant Branches. Begin 
to bring them to obey the Laws of Rea- 
ſon betimes. Keep a conſtant and an 
early Watch againſt the Wanderings and 
the Out-breakings of every Affection. 
Let Wiſdom put a Bridle on them be- 
fore they are grown headſtrong and 
unruly, that you may guide them uſe- 
fully, like a managed Horſe, through 
the various Paths of human Life and they 
= bear you. on to Duty and Happi- 
nels, 


And I would earneſtly recommend 
it to Parents and Teachers, to inſinuate 
the Advantage of ruling: the Paſſions 
to all the young People whom Nature 
or Providence has put under their Care. 
Let them be taught theſe Leſſons in the 
very Morning of Life. Otherwiſe you 
may expect that a young Humouriſt will 
grow up to an intolerable Peeviſhneſs, 
and become a four old Wretch: A 
wrathful Child, untaught to bridle his 


Rage, will grow to an incurable Fury. 
Spite 
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Spite and Envy, uncurbed between ten 
and twenty Vears of Age, will be in 
danger of making a Devil at fifty. An 
Ethiopian may as well change his Skin, or 
4 Leopard his Spots, as thoſe who have 
long practiſed Evil can learn to do 
well. 


2. Suffer not your irregular Paſſions tp 
excuſe themfelves by taking falſe Names 
upon them, and ſcreen themſelves from 
Cenſure and Mortification by any Diſ- 
guiſes of Virtue: - | 


Vain Ambition and Afectation of Ap 
plauſe, will ſometimes ſquander away 
Money, and appear magnificent and 
bountiful, far beyond the Circumſtances - 
of the Giver, and contrary to his Duty, 
and the Intereſt of his Family. Then - 
this ambitious and profuſe Humour puts 
on the Name of Liberality and generous 
Beneficence, and hopes to excuſe itſelf. 
under this Diſguiſe, and to cover iſelf 
from juſt Cenſure: But a wiſe Obſerver 
will not be cheated by theſe falſe Ti- 


tles. | | 
Pride 
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Pride and Wrath would ſometimes 
call themſelves a becoming Greatneſs of 
Spirit: But he hath a greater Soul, who 
can treat Inferiors with all Gentleneſs, 
and has learnt to neglect and forget ſup- 


poſed Affronts and Injuries, as mean and 


little Things, which deſerve no ſpecial 
Notice. | 


When ſome Perſons have abandoned 


_ themſelves to exceſſive Sorrow, they call 
it a Debt of Love to the deceaſed Friend ; 
and under this Colour they go on to 
encourage and {well their Grief, which 
had riſen before to a dangerous 


Height. 


Others again will vindicate their 


paſſionate Reſentments of Injury done 


to their Reputation, or any Neglect of 


Duty and Reſpect to themſelves, un- 


der the Name of Tenderneſs of Spirit : 
They cannot bear the leaſt Slight or 
Cenſure: you can hardly touch them 
but you hurt them: Every Admoni- 
tion is a Reproach, and every real -Af- 

| front 
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front immediately overwhelms them 
with a Mixture of Anger and Sorrow, 
They have too much of the Child in 
them when they are grown to the 
Stature of Men. But while we ſhew 
ſome Pity to theſe Infirmities of human 
Nature, yet theſe Paſſions, and this Tem- 


per, ſhould be called by their proper 


Names, that is, a Mean of Soul, which 
ought to be cured, and an exceſſive Love 
of Self, which ought to be mortified. 
We muſt learn to go through the Diffi- 
culties of Life with a becoming Cou- 
rage, and a decent Neglect of thoſe 
little Oppoſitions or Injuries which o- 
therwiſe will ever be breaking in upon 


our Peace. | 


4 Learn and practife the Art of Self- 
denial, with Regard to your Appetites 
of every kind, and you will gain an 
eaſier Government of your Paſſions. 
Rule the Fleſh well in order to rule 
the Spirit. Paſſion has its chief Seat 


in animal Nature, and if the Animal 


be brought under the Yoke betimes, it 


will be more obedient to Reaſon, and 
leſs 
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les ſuſceptive of irregular Commations: 
Temperance is one of the firſt of Virtues; . 
but a pamphered Appetite ſupplies new 
Force, — and Obllinaniy to unruly. 
Paſſions. 


4. N your needleſs: Curioſity, 
and all ſolicitous Inquiries into Things 
which were better unknown. How ma- 
ny plentiful Springs of Fear, Sorrow, An- 
ger and Hatred, have been found out 
and broken up by this laborious digging? 
Have a care of an over- curious Search 
into ſuch Things as might have ſafely re- 
mained for ever ſecret, and the Igno-- 
rance of tem had prevented many 
fooliſh and hurtful Paſſions. A fond 
Solicitude to know all that our Friends 
or our Foes fay of us, is often recom- 
penſed with vexing Diſquietude and An- 
guiſh of Soul. 


5. Get a general Benevolence to 
Mankind rooted in your Heart. This 

will keep you from being too ſelfiſn. 
It is for the moſt part the ſelfiſh Pa 
ans which are immoderate and unruly : 
T here 
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There is not ſo much Danger in thoſe 
which ariſe from Love to our Neigh- 
bour. 


6. Never let your Paſſions determine 
your Eſteem or Opinion of Things or 
Perſons: Theſe always bribe or bias the 
Judgment to their own Side, and thence 
it is evident that they will often lead it 
aſtray. Whatſoever Paſſion makes any 
Repreſentations of a thing, you muſt al- 
ways make ſome Grains of Allowance; : 
for if it happen to be right in the main, . 
yet it generally colours every thing too 
High and ſtrong. 


* 


It is therefore a Matter of great Im- 
portance to form and ſettle your Judg- 
ment of Things and Perſons which you 
have to do with in the calmeſt and ſe- 
reneſt Hours of Life, and when you 
are free from the Influence of every 
Affection; and let theſe Judgments be 
reſerved as Rules for your conſtant 
Conduct in human Life, that whenſo- 
ever Temptations appear, or when Paſs 
ſion ſolicits your Nature, and makes 

N Efforts 
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Efforts to riſe and reign, you may ever 
have ſome ſettled Truths and Rules 
of Conduct ready at hand to govern 


it. 


7. Obſerve what are the Paſſions to 
which yeu are moſt liable, or to which 
you are moſt diſpoſed by your Age, or 
any other Circumſtance of Time, Place, 
Sc. Conſider what Paſſions have the 
deepeſt Root in your natural Conſtitu- 
tion, and watch againſt them: Inquire 
into yourſelf which are thoſe Affections 
to which your Temper is moſt inclined, 
or to which you are moſt expoſed by 
your Station and Circumſtances in the 
World, and ſet a ſpecial Guard upon 
them. Fear and Jealouſy are needful to 
defend you againſt the Sin that eaſily be- 
ſets you, the Vice that dwells in your 
Fleſh and Blood. 


8. Watch againſt all thoſe Seaſons 
and Temptations, thoſe dangerous Hours, 
thoſe Occurrences, or that Company 
which in time paſt have been maſt pro- 
voking to any of your evil Paſſions, and 

where - 
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whereby you have been tempted to give 
them too great a looſe. Let the burnt 
Child dread the Fire. An Ox or an Aſs 
will not eaſily be led to thoſe Places where 
they have received Wounds or Bruiſes: 
Shall a Man, a Chriſtian, have leſs Senſe 
than brute Creatures ? | 


9. Have a care of indulging the es: 
gerous Paſſions too far, or too often, ſuch 
as Fear, Sorrow, Anger, &c. leſt by too 
frequent Repetition, by too intenſe a De- 
gree, or too long a Continuance, they 
ſhould grow into a ſettled Habit and 
Temper; than it will coſt much more 
Labour and Pains to ſubdue them. 


10. Whenſoe ver you feel ſome of the 
better and more kindly ſort of Paſſions 
(eſpecially thoſe which flow from the 
Love of God or your Neighbour) work- 
ing in you, encourage and promote them 
in a due Degree, that they may fix in 
your Heart more firmly the Principles 
of Goodneſs, and form your very Na- 
ture and Temper to Virtue and Reli- 


gion. 
18, Where 
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18, Where the Power of Truth and 
Reaſon has not been ſufficient to ſubdue 
an irregular Paſſion, it has often been 
found uſeful to abate the Violence of a 
Paſſion, if we call the Thoughts away 
from that Subject, by diverting the Mind 
to another Employment. 


12. Sometimes alſo one unruly Paſſion 
is ſuppreſt by raiſing another which is 
more harmleſs or uſeful. So when a 
ſtupid Inactivity ariſes from exceſſive 
Sorrow, it may be corrected and remov- 
ed by ſome frightful Repreſentation, a- 


wakening the Paſſion of Fear, or per= 


haps, by ſome artful and innocent Me. 
thod of teazing the Mourner, gently to 
kindle him a little into Anger. oab 
feems to have uſed both theſe Methods 
to rouſe David to his Duty, in the 
midſt of his exceſſive Sorrow for Ab/a- 
hom, 2 Sam. XiX. 1 8. where, in a 
free and bold Speech, he made the King 
afraid, leſt the People ſhould forfake him 
if he gave way further to that unactive 
Paſſion. | 

| Or 
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Or if any particular Paſſion prevail 
too much over us, ſometimes we may 
change the Object of the fame Paſſion, 
and thereby prevent irs Irregularity and 
Exceſs. If a timorous Chriſtian avoid 
his Duty for fear of the Reproach of 
the World, or the Wrath of the Ma- 
giſtrate, ſet the Wrath of God and Hell- 
Fire before him, that the Fear of di- 
vine Vengeance may cure him of the 
Fear of Man. This was the Practice 
of our bleſſed Lord to give Courage to- 
his Diſciples, Luke xii. 4, 5. Fear not 
them who kill the Body, and can do no 
more; but fear him who can caſt both Body 
and Soul into Hell. 


But I proceed now more particularly 
to the religious Directions, which are theſe. 
that follow. 


1. Never think yourſelf ſufficiently. 

guarded againſt the Power and Danger 
of any of your vicious Paſſione, till 
your Nature be renewed by divine 
Grace, till there be a thorough and 


uni- 
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univerſal Change wrought in you, till you 
have cbtained firm inward Principles of 
univerſal Holineſs. If you would have 
the Fruit good, it is in vain to la— 
bour in breaking off every irregular Bud, 
or lopping the Branches; but the Tree 
itſelf u be made good, in order to bear 
good Fruit. This is the Direction of our 


bleſſed Saviour. : 


2. Give yourſelf no reſt till you can 
find the Love of God has gained the ſu- 
preme Place in your Heart. Love is 
the ruling Paſſion, and if that be fixt 
upon the higheſt and beſt of Objects, it 
will keep all the other Powers and Paſ- 
ſions of Nature in due Order and Sub- 
jection; as I have ſhewn at large in 
* ſecond Diſcourſe of the Love of 

* 


3. Keep your Conſcience always ten- 
der: Maintain a holy Jealouſy of your- 
ſelves, and a conſtant Fear of offend- 
ing God: By this Means your Spirit 
will be perpetually awakened and alarm- 
ed, when an evil Paſſion begins to ſtir, 

: or 


—  - 
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or when you are near the Place or Mo- 
ment of Danger, or within the Reach of 
Temptation. 


. Set God always before you in 
his Majeſty and in his Mercy. Let an 
awful and comfortable Senſe of his im- 
mediate Preſence at all Times, and in 
all Places, be a ſovereign and divine 
Guard upon all the dangerous Efforts 
of your Nature, or unruly Motions of 
your Spirit. This will ſuppreſs riſing 
Pride and Envy, Anger and Malice: 
This will be a ſovereign and ſure De- 
fence againſt the Tyranny of fooliſh 
or ſinful Fear, as well as a ſweet Sup- 
port under heavy Sorrows, and an ef- 
fectual Means to reſtrain them from 
Exceſs. | 


5. Commit your Soul, with all its 
Powers and Paſſions, to the keeping of 
Chriſt, in this State of Infirmity and 
Union to Fleſh and Blood. He knows 
what it is to wear a Body of Fleſh, 
with its various Ferments and Emo- 
tions, though in him theſe were all 
| pure 
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pure and innocent. He is a compaſſio- 
nate and ſympathizing High- Prieſt, who 
can be touched with the Feeling of our 
 Infirmities, having himſelf been tempted 
in all Things like us, as far as Innocence 
would permit; and he is exalted and 
ordained of God to take care of feeble 
Man, wreſtling with ſtrong Tempta- 
tions. | Fer 


6. Whenever you feel a Paſſion ariſe, 
and are doubtful whether it be fit to be 

| indulged or no, make a Trial of it in 

Prayer, by appealing to God concerning 

it; fee whether it will bear that Teſt, 

even the Teſt of a tender Conſcience near 


the Throne of God. | 


7. Make every irregular Paſſion a 
Matter of humble Mourning and Com- 
plaint before the Mercy- ſeat: Pray 
earneſtly for Supplies of daily Strength 
azainſt the irregular Efforts of Nature 
and Paſſion: Cry out for Help from 
above, whenever you are combating 
with your urruly Afﬀections; God has 
promiſed ſufficient Aid in the Goſpel. 

His 
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His Grace can enable you both to con- 
quer, and to bear vaſtly beyond the feeble 
Powers of your own Nature. Reaſon 
and Reſolution will do much, but Reli- 
gion is a diviner Spring of Strength and 
Victory. 


8. Call yourſelf continually to ac- 


count for every irregular Fit of Paſſion. 
Let it never break out and defile your 
Soul, without ſome effectual Mortifica- 
tion of it by holy Repentance. Think 
how it diſcompoſed your Spirit, diſturb- 
ed your Quiet, ruffled your Temper, 
broke your Peace; think how it drew 
your Heart away from God, indiſpoſed 


you for Acts of Worthip, ang unfitted 


you for Death. Think of this, and be 
aſhamed of your fooliſh Indulgence of 
any faulty and violent Affection of the 
Soul: Condemn yourſelf without ſpread- 
ing abroad your Excuſes and Apologies; 
and print this Shame and Self- condem- 
nation deep upon your Spirit: Let 
it live there in plain and painful Cha- 
racters, and review it, eſpecially in the 
Hour of new Temptation, Thus every 

immo- 
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immoderate Effort of Paſſion, and every 


Victory that it has obtained over you, 
ſhall become an Occaſion of its own 


Ruin. 


9. Treaſure up in your Mind and 
Memory, ſuch Words of Scripture as 
are happily ſuited to ſubdue the vari- 
ous unruly Paſſions of Nature. The 
Word of God is given us for this End. 
J have laid up thy Word in my Heart, 
faith David, that I might not ſin againſt 
thee. And wherewith jhall a young Man 
cleanſe his Way, (a young Man, whoſe 


Spirits are warm, and whoſe Paſſions 


are violent) ut by taking heed thereto, 


according to thy Word? When theſe 
Enemies of Peace and Holineſs ariſe 


within you, take the Sword of the Spi- 
rit to hew them down; he Sword of 


the Spirit is the Word of God, Many 
a vicious Paſſion faints, and languiſhes, 
and dies at the Appearance of divine 


Truth. Shall I mention a few Sen- 


tences of Holy Writ, which are proper 


to allay thele criminal Efforts of Na- 


ture? 


Againſt 
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Againſt Pride and Scorn, read Prov.. 
xi. 2. When Pride cometh, then cometh 
Shame, but with the Lowly is Wiſdom.. 
Prov. xvi. 18. Pride goeth before De- 


Atruction, and an haughty Spirit before 


a Fall. Prov. vi. 17. The Lord bateth - 


a proud Look. Eccleſ. vii. 8. He that is 


Patient in Spirit, is better than be that 


is proud in Spirit, James iv. 6. God 
reffteth the Proud, but giveth more Grace 
to the Humble. Pſalm i. 1. Bleſſed is the 


Man that fitteth not in the Seat of the 
Scornful. Prov. xxiv. 9. The Scorner ts. 
an Abomination to Men. Prov. xix. 29. 
Judgments are prepared for Scorners.. 
Prov. xvii. 5. Whoſo mocketh the Poor, 


Peproacheth bis Maker. 


_— Malice and Envy, Rom. Xii. 


ove your Neighbour as yourſelf. 


9. 
Eph. iv. 31. Let all. Bitterneſs, and Wrath, 


and Evil-ſpeaking, be put away from 
ou, with all Malice. 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 


In Unader/ianding be ye Men, but in 


Malice be ye Children; 1 Pet. i. 22. Love 


one angther with a pure Heart fervently. 
I 1 John: 


| 
| 


e 
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1 John iv. 20. Fa Man ſay, I love 
God, and hateth bis Brother, he is a © 
Liar. Job v. 2. Envy flayeth the filly 
one. Prov. xiv. 30. Envy is the Rotten- 
neſs of the Bones. Gal. v. 26. Let us 
not be defirous of vain Glory, provoking 
one another, envying one another ; for 
Hatred, Wrath, Strife, Variance, Envy- 
ings, &c. are all Works of the Fleſh, ver. 
20, 21. 


Againſt exceſſive Love of Creatures. 
Matt. x. 37. He that loveth Father or 
Mother more than me, 1s not worthy of 
me. 1 Cor. vii. 29. The Time is ſhort : 
It remaineth therefore, that they that 
have Wives, be as though they had none; 
and they that buy, as though they poſ- 
ſeſſed not. Col. ili. 2. Set your Affections 
on Things above, and not on Things on the 
Earth. 1 John ii. 15. Love not the 
World, nor the Things which are in the 
World: If any Man love the World, the 
Love of the Father 1s not in him. 


Againſt immoderate and finful Fear. | 
There is ſcarce any Prohibition in all 
the 


©. 
4 

, 

[1 
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the Bible, more frequently repeated than 
Fear not. Jhaiab's Prophecy abounds 
with this Caution. Chap. xli. 10. Fear 
not, I am with thee : Be not diſmayed, I 
am thy God. Ifa. li. 12, 13. J am be 
that comforteth you; who art thou that 


thou art afraid of a Man that hall 


die, and the Son of Man that ſhall be 
as Graſs, and forgetteſt the Lord thy 


Maker 2 &c. Pſal. xxvii. 1. The Lord 


is my Light and my Salvation, whom 


ſhall I fear? The Lord is the Strength 


of my Life, of whom ſhall J be afraid? 
Matt. x. 28, Fear not them which Fill 
the Body, but after that can do no more. 


Palm xxvii. 14. Wait on the Lord, be 


of good Courage, he ſhall ſtrengthen thy. 
Heart. Rev. xxi. 8. The Fearful and 


 Unbelieving ſhall be caſt into the Lake of 


Fire and Brimſtone. 


Againſt exceſſive Sorrow. 1 Cor. vii. 
30. Let thoje that weep, be as though they, 
wept not. 2 Cor. vii. 10. Worldly Sor- 
row worketh Death. 1 Theſſ. iv. 13. Sor- 


row not for the Dead, as others which 


have no, Hope. Prov. xv. 13. By Sor- 
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row of Heart the Spirit 1s broken. 


Phil. iv. 4. Rejoice always in the Lord, 
and again T ſay, rejoice. The Book of 


Pſalms, is ſo rich a Treaſury of divine 


Supports and Reliefs under thoſe two 
diſquieting Paſſions of Fear and Sorrow, 
that there are few Pſalms without ſome 
of theſe Conſolations. And in the New 
Teſtament, Rem. viii. and Heb. xii. are 
Chapters written for the Comfort of ſuf- 
tering and afflicted Chriſtians, 


Againſt immoderate Anger and Re- 


venge. Prov. xv. 1. A ſoft Anfwer 
rurneth away Wrath ; but grievous 
Words fiir up Anger. Prov. xix. 11. 
The Diſcreticn of a Man deferreth his 
Anger, and it is bis Glory to paſs over a 
Tranſgreſfion. Prov. xxi. 24. Haughty 


Scorner is his Name, who dealeth in 


proud Wrath. Prov. xli. 16. A Fool's 
Wrath is preſently kindled, but a pru- 
dent Man covereth Shame. Prov. xiv. 
29. He that is flo to Wrath, is of 
great Underſtanding ; but he that is 
haſiy of Spirit, exalteth Polly, Eccleſ. 
Vil. 9. Anger FR in the Boſom of 


Fools. 


ſelves. 
repay, ſaith the Lord. Ephel. iv. 26. 
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Fools. Matt. xi. 29. Learn of me, for 
J am meek and lowly in Heart, Rom. 
xii. 18, 19. If it be poſſible, as much 
as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
Men. Dearly Beloved, avenge not your- 


Vengeance is mine, I will 


Be angry and ſin not: Let not the Sun 
go down upon your Wrath, neither give 
Place to the Devil. Coloſſ. iti. 12. 
Put on, as the Elect of God, Holy and 


Beloved, Bowels of Mercy, Kindneſs, 
Humbleneſs of Mind, Mecbneſi, Long- 


ſuffering, forbearing one another, and 


forgiving one another, as Chriſt forgave 


you, fo alſo do ye. And particularly: 
treaſure up in your Memory the divine 
Characters of Charity. 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 
Charity ſuffereth long. and is kind ; en- 
vieth not, vaunte!h not itſelf; is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itſelf unſeem- 
ly, fecketh not ber own, is not caftiy pro- 
vohed, thinketh nv Evil, rejoiceth not in 
Iniquity, but ryjueth in the Truth; 


' beartth (or as it ihould be rendered) 


covereth all things, that is, all Faults, be- 
lieveth all things, and hopeth all things, 
that 


5 * 
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that is, all good, and endureth all things, 
that 1s, all Injuries and „ for the 


ſake of others. 


The loth and laſt Direclion to re- 


gulate our Paſſions about the Things 
of Earth, is to live much in the Ex- 
pectation of Death, and in the View 


and Hope of eternal Things. Death 


and Judgement, Heaven and Hell, are 
ſuch grand and awful Ideas, that where 
they are duly conſidered, they will make 
the Things of this Life appear ſo very 


little and inconſiderable, as to be ſcarce 


worthy of our Hopes and Fears, our 
Deſires and Averſions, our Wrath and 
Reſentments, our Sorrows and Joys. 


Such a ſteady Proſpect and Expecta- 
tion of Things infinite and everlaſt- 


will, by degrees, diſſolve the Force 
of” viſible and temporal Things, and 


make them unable to raiſe any wild 
and unruly Paſſions within us. Hap- 


py. the Soul that has a ſtrong and live- 
ly Faith of unſeen Worlds, of future 
Terrors and Glories : This will cure 
the vicious Diſorders of Fleſh and Senſe, 


_—_ | 


| 
ö 


| 
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Appetite and Paſſion : This will raiſe 
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the Spirit on the Wings of devout Af- 
fection, to the Borders of Paradiſe, and 


attemper the Soul to the Buſineſs and the 


—— 


— 


Joys of the Bleſſed. 
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BOOKS written by I. WarTs, D. D. 


I. CERMONS on various Subjects, Divine and 
Moral: With a ſacred Hymn ſuited to each 
Subject. Deſigned for the Uſe of Chriſtian Families, 
as well as for the Hours of Retirement. In two Vo- 
lumes. 8vo, Price bound, 10s. | | 
II. A Book of Catechiſms, complete: Containing, 

1. A Diſcourſe of Catechiſms, how to write and to 
judge of them. | 

2. The firſt Set of Catechiſms and Prayers for young 
Children of four or five Years of Age. | 

3- The ſecond Set of Catechiſms and Prayers for 
Children of eight or nine Years of Age. 

4. The Aſſembly's Catechiſm, with Notes, for 
Children of ten or twelve Years of Age. 

. A Preſervative from the Sins and Follies of 
Children and Youth. Written by way of Queſtion 
and Anſwer, To which is added, a large Catalogue of 
remarkable Scripture Names, collected for the Uſe of 


Children. 
N. B. All the above are ſold ſingle. 


III. A Guide to Prayer: Or, a free and rational Ac- 
count of the Gift, Grace, and Spirit of Prayer; with 
plain Directions how every Chriſtian may attain them. 

IV. Diſcourſes on the Love of God, and the Uſe 
and Abuſe of the Paſſions in Religion; with a devout 
Meditation annexed to each Diſcourſe, 

V. The Holineſs of Times, Places and People, un- 
der the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Diſpenſation : confidered- 
and compared in ſeveral Diſcourſes, on the Sabbath, the 
Temple, Churches, Meeting houſes, &c. 

VI. Humility repreſented in the CharaQter of Saint. 
Paul: The chief Springs of it opened, and its various 
Advantages diſplayed ; together with ſome occaſional 
Views of the contrary Vice. 

VII. Prayers compoſed for the Uſe and Imitation of 
Children, ſuited to their different Ages, and their va- 
rious Occaſions: Together with Inſtructions to Youth 
in the Duty of Prayer, drawn up by Way of Queſtion 
and Anſwer, and a ſerious Addreis to them on that 
Subject. 
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